Supervisory 
Management 


DO YOU DELEGATE THE WHOLE JOB? 


You can attach fewer strings 
without running needless risks. 


THE GENTLE ART OF CHANNEL JUMPING 


“[ had to go over his head because... .” 
Recognize any of these excuses? 


A YARDSTICK FOR OFFICE PRODUCTIVITY 


How one company increased output and decreased errors 


by setting work standards. 





“This | Believe...” 


All Education Is Self-Education 


By Carroll V. Newsom 


President Ven ) ork University 


A LL EDUCATION Is really self-education. 


Facts can be transferred from one 
person to another and from one generation 
to the next. But. a vh such transmission 


t 


of information is fundamental. it does not 


constitute an education. Each = individual 


possesses a unique pattern ol 


interests and 
abilities; and he must develop for himself, 
as a result of many experiences, his own 
personal laws of adaptation to his environ- 
ment, his own methods of analysis and utili- 


zation of facts. and his own goals and 


objectives 
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RE YOU WILLING to give your 
A people the leeway to do a real 
job? 

If you are, you'll find an impor- 
tant management concept, complet- 
ed staff work, as easy to accept as 
a pay check. Boiled down, it is little 
more than letting people perform 
all of any job to which they are as- 
signed. 

Here is how it works: 

When the manager makes an as- 
signment, the subordinate sees the 
project through in its entirety, mak- 
ing all plans necessary to put the 
program into effect. It is important 


... Or are you an “over-the- 
shoulder” supervisor? 


that the subordinate himself make 
all preliminary decisions, submit- 
ting the project to his superior only 
for final approval. When the proj- 
ect is submitted for decision, it 
should be completely planned and 
ready to go. 

Obviously, completed staff work 
is the crux of successful delegation. 

Consider the example of a man- 
ager who couldn’t let subordinates 
do their assigned work: Herb Willis 
was the head of billing for a major 
appliance distributor. When his de- 
partment billed a customer (some- 
times for several hundred thousand 








dollars), the statement had to be 
correct. Herb had nine clerks to 
make out the bills, plus two super- 
visors to direct them. The supervi- 
sors were specifically assigned to 
check for accuracy. But “just to be 
absolutely certain,” Herb started to 
double check, himself. 

He quickly became an excellent 
backstop for department errors. 
But, before long, his supervisors 
were letting down and were okay- 
ing even dubious statements. “Why 
worry?” they said, “Herb will stop 
‘em anyway.” 

The result: Herb quickly became 
so overloaded with simple billing de- 
tails that he didn’t have time to ful- 
fill his own responsibilities—for ex- 
ample, planning refresher training 
to stop clerical errors at their source. 
As Herb went to his office on Sun- 
day mornings (trying to catch up), 
he would mutter about his super- 
visors’ inaccuracy. But that wasnt 
his real problem. His major diffi- 
culty was that he had allowed him- 
self to be drawn away from his prop- 
er job—administration—into his 
subordinates’ billing job. 

The doctrine of completed staff 
helps avoid such inefficient, 





work 
one-man operations. Herb should 
have given his subordinates proper 
training and then, at most, spot 
checked their work. Once he made 
them responsible for accuracy, he 
should have let them remain re- 
sponsible—even if a few inaccurate 
bills were sent out as a result. (Re- 
and accountability— 





sponsibility 
are fine teachers. ) 





Completed staff work thus allows 
each subordinate the freedom to ex- 
ercise fully the authority that has 
been delegated to him. If he’s told 
he’s responsible, he should be re- 
sponsible. 


A broader scope 


And this concept gives the man- 
ager a much broader scope of ad- 
ministrative activity. Completed 
staff work enables the top man to 
take charge of far more work than 
he could perform if he insisted on 
supervising the performance of each 
detail. 

The day has passed when one 
man can be expert in every facet of 
his business. Industry is too compli- 
cated and involved. Yet decisions 
have to be made. The only way a 
manager can make intelligent deci- 
sions is to have all the relevant in- 
formation, plus a recommendation 
for action. To acquire this, he draws 
not only on the physical capacities 
of his assistants, but on their brain- 
power as well. 

Major General Archer L. Learch 
has explained the system in military 
terms: 

Completed staff work is the study of 

a problem, and presentation of a solu- 

tion, by a staff officer, in such ferm that 

all that remains to be done by the head 
of the staff division—or the commander 

is to indicate his approval or disap- 
proval of the completed action. The 
words “completed action” are empha- 
sized because the more difficult the 
problem is, the greater is the tendency 
to present it to the chief in piecemeal 
fashion. It is your duty as a staff officer 


to work out the details, no matter how 
perplexing they may be. You may 





and should—consult other staff officers. 
The product, whether it involves the 
pronouncement of a new policy or af- 
fects an established one, should, when 
presented to the chief for approval or 
disapproval, be worked out in finished 
form. 

The impulse (which often comes to 
the inexperienced staff ,officer) to ask 
the chief what to do... is accom 
panied by a feeling of mental frustra 
tion. It is easy to ask the chief, and it 
appears easy for him to answer. Resist 
that impulse! You will succumb to it 
only if you do not know your job. It is 
your job to advise your chief what he 
ought to do, not to ask him what you 
ought to do. He needs answers, not 
questions. Your job is to study, write, 
restudy, and rewrite until you have 
evolved a single proposed action—the 
best one of all you have consid- 
Gnd: ... 

The theory of completed staff work 
does not preclude a “rough draft,” but 
the rough draft must not be a half- 
baked idea. . It must not be used 
as an excuse for shifting to the chief 
the burden of formulating the action. 

The completed-staff-work theory 
may result in more work for the staff 
officer, but it results in more freedom 
for the chief. This is as it should be 
Further, it accomplishes two things: 

1) The chief is protected from in- 
complete ideas, voluminous memoran- 
da, and unprepared oral presentations. 

2) The staff officer who has a real 
idea to sell can sell it more easily. 

When you have finished your com- 
pleted staff work the final test is this: 
If you were the chief, would you be 
willing to sign the paper you have pre- 
pared, and stake your professional rep- 
utation on its being right? 

If the answer is in the negative, take 
it back and work it over, because it is 
not yet completed staff work. 


Making intelligent decisions 
This system was widely used by 
the military during World War II, 
when many individual commanders 
had to assume back-breaking re- 


sponsibilities. It was quickly dem- 


onstrated that a superior officer 
could operate much more efficiently 
if his subordinates served his needs, 
rather than vice versa. 

General Marshall took 
the technique with him when he be- 
came Secretary of State. He re- 
quired, for example, that a report 
of all significant events of the pre- 
ceding day (plus proposed action) 
be boiled down to a one-page syn- 
opsis and delivered to his desk the 
first thing each morning. (His State 
Department staff sometimes worked 
through the night to distill enormous 


George 


amounts of data into concise—yet 
still coherent—form.) With such a 
digest, however, the Secretary was 
always well informed and, of 
course, prepared to make intelli- 
gent decisions. 

The need for this kind of admin- 
istrative intelligence has been ex- 
plained by another general, General 
Leslie Groves, with this illustra- 
tion: “You sit at a conference table 
with eight scientists, all of whom 
know infinitely more about the 
problem than you do. All eight of 
those fellows disagree with each 
other. You have to pick which ex- 
pert is right.” 


The supervisor's role 

Whether in military or work situ- 
ations, completed staff work does 
not, however, by any means free 
the chief of all responsibility. To 
make the system work, the super- 
visor must fulfill certain require- 
ments. 





Even before starting, he must 
have a mature sense of delegation. 
He must be capable of consigning 
authority. This, in turn, means that 
his subordinates must be trained in 
assuming authority. Everyone in the 
chain—supervisor and subordinates 
—must know his own role and re- 
sponsibility, as well as those cf his 
associates. 

Further, before the manager can 
assign a problem, he must be able to 
define it. No supervisor can expect 
an assistant to solve a problem that 
he doesn’t see. If you, as supervisor, 
have only a vague idea that some- 
thing needs to be done, you have a 
little digging to do yourself—until 
you can state the problem clearly, 
precisely, and accurately. Instead of 
ordering, “Joe, look into our pro- 
duction line and see what you can 
do,” give him specific directions: 
“Joe, see if you can change the 
line-up of our machines so that we 
have more aisle space.” 

You may, of course, delegate an 
assistant to help you define the 
problem, to do some of the digging. 
Even then, you must still specify his 
assignment: “Joe, please look into 
our production line and see if there’s 
a space problem there. I have a feel- 
ing the machines may need realign- 
ment—a lot of units are dented 
when they come off the line. But 
whatever the trouble is, let me 
know.” 

Take care to designate who has 
what authority. This is especially 
important if you discuss the prob- 
lem at a meeting. Make it clear just 


who, among your subordinates, will 
take over. You can call the play, 
but the team has to know who will 
carry the ball. 

Indicate expected results. These 
should be outlined to the man you're 
putting in charge. Give him a sound 
idea of how you want his project to 
shape up. To ask for improvement 
isn’t enough; the improvement 
should be specified in terms of, for 
example, saving time, saving effort, 
lowering costs, improving product 
quality—or whatever you have in 
mind. The goal will be only in your 
mind until you state it. 

Contribute experience. 
Since you're the supervisor, you un- 
doubtedly have background and in- 
formation that will yield clear point- 
ers about the path your subordinate 
should take—and possible pitfalls. 
Tell your subordinate about limita- 
tions of the plan; perhaps he'll be 
restricted by material or cost con- 
siderations. Maybe you can help 
him cut corners to find a solution 
faster. Suggest other people (or de- 
partments) that may provide help- 
ful information. Don’t hold back 
and later complain to your subordi- 
nate, “You should have known.” If 
you know—or can _ predict—any 
pertinent facts, the time to do so is 
at the start. 

Set up a target date. While your 
assistant should be free to arrange 
his own schedule, tell him specific- 
ally when you expect the job com- 
pleted. If you say only that you 
want to deliver the goods by Christ- 
mas, he'll feel he’s doing the job 


your 





right if he finishes on December 24 
But you may also have to package 
the product, ship it to dealers, allow 
them to transfer it to retail outlets, 
and still leave shopping time for 
customers. So give your subordinate 
an exact advance deadline that al- 
lows for whatever processing will 
be required. Setting no deadline is 
a clear invitation to delay. 

As the supervisor, you should 
check on the project from time to 
time. This doesn’t mean riding your 
assistant, but merely showing friend- 
ly interest in his progress. Occasion- 
al checkups tell you how the au- 
thority you have delegated is being 
handled. They will also allow you 
to convey additional information or 


policy changes that may affect the 


project. Keep assistant in- 
formed, just as you expect him to 
keep you up to date. 

Finally—and this may be the 
most difficult of all for the manager 

give your subordinate free rein. 
This requires, in part, that you let 
him do what he thinks best. It also 
requires that you restrict yourself 
keep your hands off his project- 
even if you disagree with the route 
he is taking. Your assistant should 
feel free to come to you for help 
(on techniques, policy, or data), but 
never for decisions on the details of 
the job that he should decide. It is 
his job to propose answers, not 
questions; it is yours to coach, not 
dictate. Don't allow him to ask, 
“What do vou think I should do?” 
—and don't allow vourself to an- 


your 


swer. If he honestly needs informa- 
tion, you may give it—or may di- 
rect him towards it. If he’s helping 
out on budget proposals, for exam- 
ple, he may get his information from 
the appropriate people in the fi- 
nance department. 


The subordinate must 
have authority 

The subordinate who is singled 
out to work on his own will, of 
course, have to carry all the asso- 
ciated responsibility himself. This is 
exactly how completed staff work 
develops administrative ability and 
leadership. 

The subordinate’s responsibility, 
however, must be coupled with real 
authority. He must be granted the 
opportunity to perform on his own. 
He'll require elbow room—the lati- 
tude to make mistakes—and free- 
dom to investigate any idea that he 
feels is worthy, whether or not it ad- 
heres to traditional concepts and 
practices. 

The supervisor who denies these 
rights to his assistants will quickly 
realize their necessity when his boss, 
in turn, delegates a job to him. Al- 
most every supervisor Operates in a 
dual capacity—as one who dele- 
gates and also as one to whom au- 


thority is delegated. 


Carrying out an assignment 
Once he’s been assigned to his 

own project, the subordinate must: 
Know what is wanted. If the su- 

pervisor has not yet thought through 





his problem, he may want his subor- 
dinate to do some preliminary work, 
or to discuss the matter with him 
before the final goal is crystallized. 
It remains the subordinate’s duty, 
however, to be sure he understands 
exactly what his boss wants—and 
how he wants it done. 

Work out the problem to a com- 
pleted solution. The more difficult 
the problem, the greater the tempta- 
tion to present solutions piecemeal. 
While the assistant may occasion- 
ally need coaching, he must supply 
the decisions. A project may reach 
the point where the subordinate 
must ask which of several alterna- 
tives to follow—in order to con- 
serve money, time, or effort that 
would be wasted if he pursued them 
all. Even at this preliminary stage, 
however, he should submit not a 


question, but a recommendation, to 


his boss: “We have the choice of 
three alternatives. I suggest the first 
one for these reasons. 

Report work in progress to the 
supervisor. Although the subordi- 
nate assumes full responsibility, he 
must nevertheless keep his boss in- 
formed. The superior can direct his 
own operation intelligently only if 
he knows the status of the work he 
has assigned. The subordinate, of 
course, selects the information his 
boss needs to know. If there’s rea- 
sonable doubt whether the superior 
should be told of a specific develop- 
ment, a good rule of thumb is to 
tell him. It’s better to give too much. 
rather than too little. information. 


Take responsibility for coordi- 
nating his plan. Most industrial 
problems affect more than one 
group of people or one section. Oth- 
er supervisors or foremen who will 
be affected by the proposed solution 
will naturally want a chance to com- 
ment or add suggestions. Thus, most 
projects require coordination. When 
the assistant submits completed staff 
work, he will have effected this co- 
ordination before he submits the 
project to the top man for approval. 
This eliminates later committee 
work, and relieves the top adminis- 
trator of one more burden. 

Put himself in his boss’s place. 
The acid test for any completed 
work project is: Would you okay it 
if you were the boss? If the answer 
is “no,” the project isn’t ready. It 
needs further development until you 
(presumably an expert on the prob- 
lem by this time) are personally 
satisfied with your final recommen- 
dation and believe it the best possi- 
ble answer. 

There’s a story about a foreman 
who worked for three months on a 
special project. When it came up 
for approval, he was standing in for 
his supervisor, who was away on a 
business trip. Once he stood in his 
boss’s shoes, the foreman saw the 
problem in a different light—and 
turned thumbs down on the very 
solution that he had proposed. 

Present a finished report. \t the 
proposed solution is submitted in 
writing, the report should be self- 
explanatory. with no need for the 





project head to be present to explain 
—or amplify—his proposal. Thus, 
the supervisor can examine the re- 
port (at a time of his choosing); ap- 
prove it (or not); and, if necessary, 
submit it to his superiors. 


Simple and sweet? 


The doctrine of completed staff 
work has proved itself a remarkable 
technique for better—and broader 
—delegation. Yet, it isn’t easy. The 
complication in all delegation, of 
course, is that it is based on per- 
sonal relationships and is subject to 
the ups and downs of the human 
personality. 

Some managers are reluctant to 
delegate because they feel—some- 
times rightly—“I can do it better 
myself.” These people can use com- 
pleted staff work only if they fully 
accept the idea that a manager's job 
requires getting the most—even if 
not always the best—work done 
through other people. 

Managers may also lack confi- 
dence in their subordinates: “He'll 
take care of the details, all right, but 
miss the main point.” “I can't rely 
on his judgment in a pinch.” “He 
has ideas, but doesn’t follow 
through.” If such doubts have a fac- 
tual basis, the manager should im- 
mediately start training his subor- 
dinate or, if necessary, find a new 
assistant. 

Similarly, the top man may have 
a temperamental aversion to taking 
a chance. He may fear that com- 
pleted staff work will rob him of 


sufficient control to keep from being 
caught with an emergency on his 
hands. He can’t hold a tight rein, 
of course, without destroying the 
very essence of delegation; but he 
might arrange controls carefully 
enough so that he at least has brakes 
to pull. Even so, something may still 
go wrong. The more subordinates he 
has and the more he delegates to 
them, the greater the manager’s 
risk of trouble. Yet the calculated 
risk in completed staff work pays 
off in the long run. Companies that 
have practiced it report that the 
accomplishments far offset the prob- 
lems. 

Subordinates, too, may 
from complete delegation. 

The worker may be so accus- 
tomed to relying on his superiors 
that he feels incapable of making 
his own decisions. (To ask the boss 
is certainly easier and safer, but it’s 
also irresponsible.) This loophole 
can be closed, however, if it is antic- 
ipated and discussed by both men. 
The superior may have to resort to 
stubborn refusal even to give ad- 
vice, letting his assistant sink or 
swim. After the assistant has weath- 
ered this kind of trial-and-error pe- 
riod, the supervisor may be able to 


shrink 


establish a more satisfactory coach- 
ing relationship. 

Or the subordinate may fear crit- 
icism of his mistakes. Even reason- 
able criticism can inhibit a subordi- 
nate’s willingness to take on new 
responsibilities. Much depends, of 
course, on how the supervisor cor- 





rects or criticizes; this problem is 
one that he, rather than his subor- 
dinate, must handle. 

Subordinates may also feel that 
they lack the necessary information, 
cooperation, or resources to do the 
job. They may feel that they are al- 
ready overloaded with work. The 
best solution to all these objections 
is to lead the man into simple proj- 
ects at first, giving him ample in- 
formation and time, and taking care 
to help him schedule his other du- 
ties suitably. Confidence in his 
facilities—as well as in himself— 
will come through gradual experi- 
ence with increasingly difficult 
problems. 

Subordinates also require posi- 
tive incentives for accepting dele- 
gated responsibility. These may 
take many different forms—for in- 
stance, pay increases, opportunity 
for promotion, better title, status 
within the organization, improved 
working conditions, additional pow- 
er, Or personal commendation by 


respected members of the company. 

Completed staff work may exact 
more from the subordinate, then, 
but it also helps him to realize his 
management potential. And, re- 
gardless of who develops a project, 
its successful completion is a credit 
to the assistant and his boss, as well 
as another step toward improved 
company operations. Finally, com- 
pleted staff work frees the manager 
from detail and allows him to give 
primary attention to his primary 
role of administration. 


See it through 

So, if you believe in letting others 
perform their jobs, remember that a 
subordinate’s job is to help his su- 
pervisor as fully as possible. Thus, 
when you entrust management to 
others, make your delegation com- 
plete by handing out the authority 
that goes with the job. And when a 
project is delegated to you, make 
sure you see it through—com- 
pletely. @ —W.R. 


The Value of Planning 


TAKE 


TWO MANAGERS and give to each the same number of 


labourers and let these labourers be equal in ail respects. Let both 
these managers rise equally early, go equally late to rest, be equally 
active, sober, and industrious; and yet, in the course of the year, one 
of them, without pushing the hands that are under him more than 
the other, shall have performed infinitely more work. To what is 
this owing? Why, simply to contrivance resulting from that fore- 
thought and arrangement which will guard against the misapplica- 


tion of labour. 


—GEORGE WASHINGTON 























| i SALES MANAGER Of a small 
manufacturing company got 


word that a competitor was about 
to announce a price cut. This was a 
real emergency—so he went direct- 
ly to his former boss, the company 
president. In so doing, he bypassed 
his immediate superior, the newly 
appointed executive vice-president 
who, he felt, didn’t know enough 
about the company to deal with the 
problem. 

The company acted to meet the 
price emergency, but in the ensuing 
unpleasantness the sales manager 
almost lost his job. 

An inspector walked past a line 
of machines and saw where the re- 
jects were coming from: One man 


was using a wrong-sized drill. He 








The Gentle Art of 


Channel Jumping 


By Russell H. Ewing 


Training Supervisor 


Packard-Bell Electronics Corporation 


stopped to correct the operator. 
“Who made you boss?” was the re- 
ply. The foreman, coming up from 
behind, added: “/ give the orders 
in this department.” The inspector 
was furious, yet the mistake could 
have been corrected quite simply if 
he had reported it to the foreman. 
Both men had good motives, yet 
both found themselves in trouble. 
In the long run—and even in the 
short run—it’s usually more prac- 
tical to work through established 
channels of 4uthority. Not only does 
channel jumping produce hurt feel- 
ings and bruised egos; it also gener- 
ates confusion. If one worker cir- 
cumvents authority, others feel that 
they, too, are justified in doing so. 
Eventually, everyone gets the im- 
pression that channel jumping is an 
accepted company policy. At this 
point, it becomes hard to tell just 
who has what responsibility. 
Supervisors are frequently  in- 
volved in channel jumping—both as 


victims and as villains. The super- 


visor may short-circuit authority, 
or he may find himself short-circuit- 
ed. In the latter case, it’s just pos- 
sible that he may be the cause. 
What makes people jump chan- 
nels? How can channel jumping be 
prevented? Following are the con- 
clusions of 30 supervisors who dis- 
cussed the problem in a manage- 
Packard-Bell 


Electronics Corporation. 


ment course at the 


It should be noted that contacts 
made for the purposes of coordina- 
tion and cooperation among units or 
groups of the same company were 
not considered channel jumping. 
Nor was asking—or answering— 
routine questions, whether by su- 
periors, associates, or subordinates, 
felt to be a violation of the chain of 
command. 

Later, some of the supervisors 
used this material to instruct their 
employees. They have reported “a 
notable decrease” in channel jump- 
ing—once the problem was stated 


and its effects discussed. 





REASONS OR EXCUSES FOR 
CHANNEL JUMPING 


SUGGESTED REMEDIES 


I, EFFICIENCY, OR THE GOOD OF THE COMPANY 


. To get things done better or faster. 


. It is easier to instruct the operator 


than to train his supervisor 


. Channels can be jumped “once in 


a while” to meet emergencies. 


My. 


—.. = 
_—>— 


\ 


4. “Hot” projects have special privi- 
leges. 


Channel jumping achieves quick re- 
sults only momentarily, if at all. If 
a prescribed procedure is repeatedly 
violated, this may mean that it has 
become a bottleneck and that the 
need for it—as well as the way it 
works—should be re-examined. 


Don’t believe it! Train the super- 
visor and he can instruct and effec- 
tively supervise his operators. 


Avoid emergencies by better plan- 
ning and scheduling. Even in a real 
emergency, try to touch all the bases. 
Repeated, though occasional, viola- 
tions of the chain of command may 
result in confusion over who has real 
authority. 


Maybe the project isn’t as hot as you 
suppose. But if it is, and if the 
program doesn’t require working 
through the usual chain of command, 
make it official by specifying a dif- 


ferent procedure. 





REASONS OR EXCUSES FOR 
CHANNEL JUMPING 


SUGGESTED REMEDIES 


ll. EMPIRE BUILDING 


. Ego feeling—desire for personal 
contacts with top executives. 


. The supervisor is trying to corral 


more responsibility. 


7. Employee has excessive ambition 
to get ahead, by fair means or 


foul. 


Impress the executive by improved 
work performance, rather than su- 
perfluous contacts. 


This practice is usually detrimental 
to both the supervisor and the com- 
pany. Often, the man seeking greater 
responsibility could find it right in 
his own department. 


Review the promotional situation, 
Suggest a training program, and 
show employee how he can get 
ahead legitimately. The problem 
should be taken to the next super- 
visory level if a satisfactory solution 
is not found. 


lll. PERSONAL FRICTION 


. A supervisor is so hard to deal 
with that he invites bypassing ‘by 
superiors and subordinates. 


The suggested remedies are human- 
relations training, expert counseling 
by a staff official, and assistance 
from the supervisor’s own boss. If 
the problem can’t be solved, the su- 
pervisor should be transferred to a 
job where personal contacts are less 
important. 








REASONS OR EXCUSES FOR 
CHANNEL JUMPING 
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SUGGESTED REMEDIES 


If these men can't resolve their dif- 
their own initiative, 
their superiors should step in and 
attempt to restore good working re- 
lations. 


ferences on 


In some cases, it may be necessary 
to go over a person’s head. But it 
should be cleared first with the direct 
supervisor. The situation may reflect 
a breakdown in personal relations, 
or it may mean that both supervisor 
and subordinate need clearer defini- 
tions of their responsibilities. 


If discipline is necessary, use more 
constructive methods. 


IV. DEFENSIVE MANEUVERS 





2. Qubordinate teels he 


is being held 
back by his supervisor, or that his 


ability is being overlooked 


Could be he’s right! The supervisor 
should discuss the situation frankly 
with his subordinate, and perhaps 
with his own superior. The subordi- 
nate, too, should try to figure out 
how he can convince his immediate 
supervisor of his ability. 











REASONS OR EXCUSES FOR 
CHANNEL JUMPING 


Subordinate’s fear of some spe 
cific action by the immediate 
supervisor. 

Subordinate feels his supervisor 


is either overcritical or unfair. 


V. LACK OF CONFIDENCE 


Subordinate feels his supervisor is 
not doing his job, or not getting 
the right decisions from topside 


Superior feels supervisor is not 
carrying out his instructions. 
Superior lacks confidence in su 


pervisor’s ability. 





SUGGESTED REMEDIES 


As in (10) above, any appeal to 
higher authority should be cleared 
with the supervisor. With good com- 
munications, such situations should 


rarely occur. 


This could be caused by either man’s 
lack of experience or training. There 
should be a right of appeal against 
decisions that seem unfair, but the 
boss should be given the chance to 
hear both sides of the situation be- 
fore he makes any decisions. 


IN PERSON BYPASSED 


Ihe subordinate should first attempt 
to work out the problem with his 
supervisor. If no answer is found, 
subordinate should ask for permis- 
sion to see the man higher up the 
line. 


Review orders and instructions, and 
follow up on results. Written or 
clearer orders may be needed to pre- 
vent this situation. 


Superior should either support his 
supervisor or remove him. The su- 
pervisor who has been jumped 


should go to his boss and ask him 
why. 





REASONS OR EXCUSES FOR 
CHANNEL JUMPING 


SUGGESTED REMEDIES 


Vi. HABIT OR PRECEDENT 


18. The entire organization has fallen 


into the habit of channel jumping. 


19. A supervisor has referred a subor 


dinate to his (the supervisor's 
boss on several occasions for a 
specific type of request; and the 
subordinate considers that, for 
such a request, it is all right to 


go directly to the boss. 


his reflects bad practice and should 
be corrected by restatement—and 
enforcement—of the chain of com- 
mand, coupled with individual or 
group counseling as needed. 


This may be satisfactory; if so, it 
should be recognized and made a 
regular, formalized procedure. If it 
is not satisfactory, the subordinate 
should be directed to take the re- 


quest to his supervisor. 


Vil. IGNORANCE OR ABSENCE OF PROPER PROCEDURE 





. Ignorance 4 chain of command, 


protocol, and procedure. 


Good induction procedures coupled 
with adequate supervision, training, 
and communication should clear up 
any questions about the chain of 
command. 





REASONS OR EXCUSES FOR SUGGESTED REMEDIES 
CHANNEL JUMPING 


21. Position specifications, job de- Revise this material to define extent 
scriptions, and organization chart of authority and responsibility in 
are so muddled that the line of each case. 


authority is not clear. 


In supervisor's absence, the su- The supervisor should designate an 

perior steps in to issue orders or understudy to be in charge when he 

correct difficulties. is away; superior should work 
through this person. If there is no 
understudy, superior should always 
notify supervisor immediately of any 
orders issued during his absence. 








How Good is Your Memory? 


4 GOOD MEMORY can be a priceless asset to any manager. Here 


are some guides to developing a more retentive mind: 
1. Concentrate. The average man uses only 25 per cent of his 
mental capacity. Trying to remember is the best exercise for a 


reluctant memory. 

2. Cultivate the proper attitude. If you make yourself become 
interested, you can make yourself remember. 

3. Use your imagination. Think of the possible consequences of 
any of your experiences, business or personal. Better understanding 
of the problems will fix the situation more firmly in your mind. 

4. Don't try to remember everything. Unimportant details clut- 
ter up the memory. Decide what’s worth remembering—don’t waste 
your time on irrelevant facts. 

—ErnestT W. Fair, in The Financial Post 
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PENALTY OFFENSE? 


No hard and fast rules will ever take the place of good 


judgment in enforcing discipline. But the foreman’s job 


can be made easier if he has some guides to follow. Here’s 


how two companies have approached the problem. 


One Company’s Guide for Supervisors 


By Walter Collins, Personnel Director, 
Hooker Chemicals Ltd., 
B. C., and Herman Harrow, Person- 
nel Assistant, Hooker Chemical Cor- 
poration, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


HAT STEPS SHOULD I take to 
WY sccevee this fellow? Should I 
bawl him out or suspend him for a 
couple of days?” Questions like 
these often plague first-line super- 
visors when there are no clear-cut 


Vancouver, 
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guides for enforcing company rules. 
The way violations are handled at 
the beginning stages can well be the 
cause of widespread difficulty later. 
Unless the foreman receives some 
guidance for maintaining discipline, 
his handling of offenders may sow 
the seeds for more serious trouble. 
The experience of Hooker Chemi- 
cal Corporation, and its Canadian 
subsidiary, Hooker Chemicals Lim- 
ited, may help to establish a guide 


for supervisors in these situations. 
It should be understood, howev- 
er, that a written guide cannot pro- 
vide final answers to all disciplinary 
problems. No chart or text will ever 
be an adequate substitute for the 
good judgment of the foreman. 
Our supervisors review our out- 
lined guide to discipline before talk- 
ing to an employee; but they do not 
refer to it or have it in front of them 
in the interview. This makes it clear 
that rule enforcement is not an in- 
flexible, mechanical procedure, but 
an extremely flexible one. For ex- 
ample, the length of disciplinary 
layoffs is not rigidly specified; it is 
left mainly to the judgment of the 
operating supervisor to suit the in- 
dividual case. The basic guide does 
point out, however, that the super- 
visor is expected to take certain 
steps in certain contingencies. 


Types of violations 

Rule have __ been 
grouped into three major categories: 

Minor offenses consist of minor 
rule infractions that do not do great 
damage nor have serious conse- 
quences when they are viewed indi- 
vidually, but are considered more 
serious when they are accumulated. 
Examples include leaving early, 
starting late, absenteeism, extending 
break periods, unauthorized solici- 
tations, or failure to cooperate with 
fellow employees. 

Major offenses consist of viola- 
tions that substantially interfere with 
production or damage morale; or in 
which the seriousness of the offense 


violations 


would be readily apparent to a rea- 
sonable person. Examples include 
drinking or carrying dangerous 
weapons onto company property, 
leaving the job without proper re- 
lief or authorization, horseplay. 
willful destruction of company prop- 
erty, or poor job performance re- 
sulting in substantial loss. An accu- 
mulation of repeated minor offenses 
would be considered a major offense. 

Intolerable offenses consist of of- 
fenses of a criminal nature commit- 
ted during working hours—or even 
outside of working hours if the 
company’s immediate interest is in- 
volved; or any offense of a dras- 
tic nature that would put a great 
strain on the employment relation- 
ship, or would be outrageous to 
most people. Examples include 
theft, assault, major abuse of com- 


pany time or property, illegal work 
stoppage, or (because of the dan- 
ger) deliberate smoking in a no- 


smoking area. 

The chart on page 20 indicates 
the action that may be taken in en- 
forcing discipline in the various cate- 
gories. The union contract is, of 
course, followed when it specifically 
covers any offense. This chart covers 
matters not specifically provided for 
in the contract. (The employee, of 
course, still retains the right to in- 
voke the contractual grievance 
procedure. ) 

Minor offenses 
In the action to be taken for 


minor offenses, the foreman’s judg- 
ment is the decisive element. In 
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ADMINISTRATION OF RULE ENFORCEMENT 


Enforcement 





Offenses 


MINOR 


| Minor infractions 
| which do not do 
| great damage or 
| have serious con- 
|sequence when 
| viewed individu- 

ally, but may be 

considered serious 
|when accumu- 
| lated. 


MAJOR 


| Violations that 
substantially —in- 
terfere with pro- 
duction or damage 
| morale; or when 
seriousness of of- 
fense is apparent 
to a reasonable 
mind; or an ac- 
cumulation of mi- 
nor offenses. 


INTOLERABLE 


Offenses of a 
criminal or dras- 
tic nature which 
strain employ- 
ment relationship 
or would be out- 
| rageous to most 
| people. 


First Action 
Step 


Education and in- 
formal warning 
or warnings by 
first-line supervi- 


sor. 


First Offense 


Step 1: Immedi- 
ately remove em- 
ployee from job 
and have him re- 
port to higher 
supervision. 


Step 2: Suspen- 
sion up to 5 days, 
plus a written 
reprimand or writ- 
ten final warning, 
if necessary. 


First Offense 


Step 1: Immedi- 
ately remove em- 
ployee from job 
and have him re- 
port to industrial- 
relations depart- 
ment. 


Step 2: Discharge. 





Second Action 
Step 


Warning in 
ence of union 
representative by 
first-line supervi 
sor. 


pres- 


Second 
Offense 


Step 1: Immedi- 
ately remove em- 
ployee from job 
and have him re- 
port to higher 
supervision. 


Step 2: Written fi- 
nal warning. Sus- 
pension up to 10 
days, or discharge 
if final warning 
was given for first 
offense. 


Third Action 
Step 


Warning or writ- 
ten reprimand by 
higher supervision 
in presence of 
union representa- 
tive; and/or sus- 
pension up to 2 
days 


Third Offense 


tep I: Immedi- 
ately remove em- 
ployee from job 
and have him re- 
port to higher 
supervision. 


Step 2: Discharge. 


POINTERS 


Fourth Action 
Step 


Becomes a major 
offense and is 
handled = accord- 
ingly. (Does not 
necessarily in- 
volve immediate 
suspension. ) 


Economic penalties (such as suspensions, transfers, 
discharges) should be imposed only by higher super- 


vision after consultation with 


partment. 


industrial-relations de- 


Written final warnings should always be accompanied 
by an economic penalty. 


To be considered a second offense, violations should 
occur within a year of the first offense. 





most minor violations, action will be 
taken only if there is an accumu- 
lation of offenses, or if the employ- 
ee’s attitude, as demonstrated by 
performance, indicates a need for 
action. Exactly when each step is 
reached cannot be defined; it must 
be determined by the foreman, who 
should take into account any miti- 
gating or aggravating factors. 

The appropriateness of the pen- 
alty to be applied is determined 
jointly by the supervisor and the in- 
dustrial-relations department. In 
setting the penalty, they will con- 
sider the seriousness of the offense, 
the amount of damage done, and the 
employee’s past record. 

For example, a worker in the 
chlorine department had a chronic 
absentee record. His absences were 
so regular and so frequent that some 
action had to be taken. When his 
supervisor looked into the man’s 
employment record, he found that 
the worker had been with the com- 
pany before World War II, and had 
come back from the war with a bad 
case of battle fatigue. His perform- 
ance on the job was excellent, but 
his illness caused him to be absent 
frequently. The foreman and the 
industrial-relations department took 
these mitigating factors into ac- 
count in determining what should be 
done. 


Major offenses 


Unlike minor offenses, no major 
offense should go unnoticed. The 
employee’s immediate supervisor, 


when he encounters a violation, may 
immediately remove the employee 
from his job (but not discharge him ) 
and arrange for a meeting with his 
own boss. (But even here, if, in the 
opinion of the supervisor, a viola- 
tion falls between minor and major, 
it may not be necessary to remove 
the employee immediately.) A basic 
principle of rule enforcement is 
that when violations occur, the su- 
pervisor must take immediate ac- 
tion. If action is delayed, the seri- 
ousness of the charge is weakened. 
Many arbitration decisions have 
called for modified penalties because 
the action was delayed. We do not 
feel that arming the supervisor with 
this authority would lead to hasty, 
unconsidered action, for two rea- 
sons: First, the supervisor can usu- 
ally discuss the problem with his 
boss before he takes action. Second, 
if the action is reconsidered (for ex- 
ample, if a grievance should be 
filed), and it proves to be in error, 
adjustments in pay can be made. 

It must be stressed that, although 
the final decision to impose an eco- 
nomic penalty or discharge does not 
rest with the first-line foreman 
alone, the necessary immediate ac- 
tion should be within his preroga- 
tive. Having higher supervision re- 
view the penalty assures fair and 
complete discussion. It actually im- 
proves the supervisor’s position, be- 
cause he can feel confident that the 
decision will be upheld even if the 
grievance procedure goes into ac- 
tion. 





Intolerable offenses 

While intolerable offenses will be 
rare, they must be handled swiftly 
and surely when they occur. The 
company feels no obligation to ap- 
ply corrective discipline in offenses 
of this nature. When a minor or 
major offense occurs, the main pur- 
pose of these procedures is to dis- 
courage repetition of the offense, to 
straighten out desirable employees 
who may have gone astray, or to 
weed out undesirable employees. 


Results to date 

This plan is too new for us to 
have piled up statistical evidence of 
improvements in supervisors’ han- 
dling of disciplinary problems. But 
certain benefits are already clear. 

One immediate advantage of ap- 
plying this outline is that foremen 
have become aware that there are a 
number of disciplinary steps that 
must be taken before an employee is 
discharged. The supervisor is not 
asked to keep a black book on em- 
ployees, spelling out the details of 
every minor infraction. But, as he 
realizes from the outline, he must 


maintain records of corrective inter- 
views with employees who create 
any real problems. If the case should 
go to arbitration, these records are of 
tremendous importance in uphold- 
ing the company’s action. 


The outline has also been of great 
general value in enforcing company 
rules. The supervisor knows that he 
has the responsibility and authority 
to remove violators from their jobs 
and to participate in decisions about 
penalties. In other words, he can 
act when action is required. He 
knows that the company has confi- 
dence in his disciplinary decisions. 
This has resulted in the direct and 
speedy handling of most disciplinary 
problems. Furthermore, the employ- 
ees are protected by the fact that 
except in the case of intolerable of- 
fenses—the supervisor must apply 
corrective discipline before he takes 
more drastic action. 


Finally, there is a closer ap- 
proach to uniform rule enforcement 
throughout the company. Supervi- 
sors know what to do, and employ- 


ees know what to expect. 


Another Company’s Approach 


The following is the section on discipline from the Supervisory Manual. 


Ryan Aeronautical Company, San Diego, California. 


UPERVISORY should 

be familiar with all company 
rules as defined in company publi- 
cations. Supervisors are responsible 
for the enforcement of these rules 


PERSONNEI 
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by calling offenses to the attention 
of employees who violate them, and 
shall take disciplinary action in ac- 
cordance with the following sum- 
mary: 





Deliberate or aggravated viola- 
tion of any of the following company 
rules will be just cause for dis- 
charge. However, in normal situa- 
tions. the chart below should be 
used as a guide in assessing penal- 
ties for violation or successive vio- 
lations of company rules within six 
months. 

Written record of warnings and 
penalties to be distributed to: per- 
sonnel folder, department files. em- 
ployee. 

Group A offenses 

|. Theft from employees. 
company, or organizations servi- 
cing the company. 

Immoral or indecent conduct. 

Assaulting another employee for 

any reason. 

Insubordination—Refusal to fol- 

low instructions. 

Unexcused absence over 5 days. 

Falsifying personal or company 

records, including employment 

application, — physical-examina- 
tion questionnaire, and required 
government questionnaires. 


fellow 


Group B offenses 
1. Altering a time card, punching 
another employee's time card, or 


allowing someone else to punch 
yours. 
Possessing, consuming, or being 
under the influence of liquor or 
narcotics On company property. 
Smoking in areas marked “No 
Smoking” or near airplanes. 
Conduct endangering life, safe- 
ty, or health of others. 
Lending or altering identifica- 
tion (ID) card, badge. or spe- 
cial pass. 
Negligent or careless damage to 
materials or company property or 
that of organizations servicing 
the company. 
Violation of security regulations. 
Possession of, or carrying onto 
company property, any firearms 
or other dangerous weapons. 
Group C offenses 
|. Failure to show ID card when 
entering the plant and to wear 
badge on upper left side of your 
chest on outer garment at all 
times when in the plant. 
Inefficient or careless perform- 
ance of duties. 
Gambling, soliciting, or selling 
on company property; or cir- 
culating unauthorized petitions. 
4. Excessive number of wage at- 





First Offense Second Offense Third Offense Fourth Offense 


Group A Discharge 


Group B | day off 


Warning 
(verbal or 
written ) 


Group 
| 


3 days off 


1 day off 





May be 


discharged 


May be 


3 days off discharged 








tachments and _ garnishments. 
Malicious gossip or derogatory 
attacks on fellow employees or 
the company. 

Posting, distributing, or sending 
through company mail any 
printed literature in behalf of 
any employee club, or any or- 
ganization, without prior ap- 
proval of management. 
Intimidating, coercing, or use of 
obscene or abusive language to 
another employee for any rea- 
son. 

Loitering during working hours. 
Violation of company traffic 
regulations. 
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Parking in company parking lots 
without registration on steering 
column as required by law. 
Failure to observe prescribed 
safety rules and procedures. 
Using company telephones for 
personal use without permission. 
Failure to observe your depart- 
ment’s schedule for rest and 
lunch periods. 

Leaving your department dur- 
ing working hours without prop- 
er permission. 

Working on personal projects 
on company property, ma- 
chines, or time. 

Losing company tools. @ 
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“Come right in, Boss. This will be a pleasant surprise for my wife.” 








Starting in October ... 





LET’S GET 
DOWN TO 
CASES 


E* H MONTH in this new feature, SUPERVISORY MANAGEMENT will 
present true stories of tough situations faced by supervisors. 
These stories, or cases, will be contributed by supervisors, personnel 
people, and other managers. They will take place in many settings 
and will involve many kinds of people, but they will all have this 
in common: The core of each story is an unsolved problem that 
might confront any one of us tomorrow. 

It will be up to the reader to decide what the real problem is in 
each case, how it came about, how he would handle it. 

But why bother to figure out other people’s problems? 

Because it may help you solve your own. 

Every day a supervisor encounters job situations that can’t be han- 
dled “by the book.” They demand the insight and judgment that 
come with wide experience. 

But not all experience has to be obtained the hard way. It’s pos- 
sible to learn from the experiences of other people, if vou study their 
problems and try to solve them as you would your own. “Let's Get 
Down to Cases” will provide readers with stimulating cases for dis- 
cussion and study. 

And you can contribute your own problems, too. Both case stories 
and comments are, in fact, cordially invited. 

Coming in October: 

@ “GET YOURSELF ANOTHER BOY” 
@ WHO'S TO BLAME? 
@ WHEN IS A LEADER NOT A LEADER? 
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PRODUCTIVITY 


By Marc Loder 


Manager, Office Services 


International Latex Corporation 


Here’s one company’s experience in setting standards 
for quality and output. 


N OFFICE SUPERVISOR is just as 
A responsible as a factory super- 
visor for production. Wherever he 
works, the supervisors job is to 
achieve maximum output of high 
quality at low cost. This goal has 
added importance today when com- 
panies are putting increased em- 
phasis on cost reduction. 

Too often, however, the office su- 


pervisor doesnt know exactly how 
much work each employee turns out 
—or its specific quality. Without 
this information, it becomes a prob- 
lem to plan workforce requirements 
for a given work load, or distribute 
the load equitably, or budget and 
plan with reasonable accuracy for 
the year ahead. Without standards, 
it is difficult to explain to people 








how much work is expected of 
them, or develop ratings that ac- 
curately reflect quantity and quality 
of production. 

To start filling these needs, we 
at International Latex decided to 
apply work standards in a 60-person 
order-processing department. The 
work of this department included 
four repetitive operations—editing. 
card pulling, posting, and checking. 
The content of the operations 
changed frequently, but the basic 
functions remained the same: Or- 
ders came in and were edited to see 
that they conformed to company 
policy and price. The customer’s file 
was pulled, the order was posted, 
and, last, the whole operation was 
checked for accuracy. This depart- 
ment looked like a good place to 
try standards based on work meas- 
urement. 


Measurement defined 


Work measurement, as a term, is 
fairly elastic. It pertains to any 
method of determining how much 
work is turned out per employee— 
as well as the number of errors he 
makes. There are, of course, many 
ways to obtain this information; not 
every way fits the needs of every 
office. 

In any situation, however, it is 
important to have a_ yardstick 
against which the employee's per- 
formance can be measured. There 
are two kinds of standards—the sci- 
entifically engineered and the histori- 


cal. 





Scientific standards are estab- 
lished by carefully measuring the 
optimum time required to perform 
a unit of work. They are best suited 
to operations that don’t change too 
often and those in which the ma- 
jority of work units are identical; 
otherwise, frequent reviews and 
changes in the standards would be 
required. Employees whose work is 
measured by a scientifically engi- 
neered standard are often paid on 
the basis of their performance in re- 
lation to the standard. 

In contrast, historical standards 
are based on the mean average of 
production (computed at regular in- 
tervals) for all people on a particu- 
lar job. Thus, the measurement is 
based on employee performance; in 
effect. the employees themselves es- 
tablish it. Historical standards are 
suited to operations (like our order- 
processing department) in which 
work content changes frequently. 
or in which units have relatively lit- 
tle uniformity. For this reason, we 
chose the historical measurement. 

Before starting the project, we 
held a meeting with each small group 
in order processing. We explained 
in detail what we wanted to do, and 
why, knowing that we needed their 
full support if the experiment was to 
succeed. We invited questions—and 
objections. And we immediately un- 
covered one pitfall: Work measure- 
ment requires a clear definition, for 





some employees immediately fear 
that it will result in oversupervision. 
We explained carefully that it 
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would not and, further, that it did 
not imply a work speed-up. We said 
that work measurement would, in- 
stead, be used to help reduce peak- 
load pressures on employees, bal- 
ance the work load, and give merit 
increases on a more scientific basis. 
And we made every effort to de- 
liver on these promises. 

When we had discussed the plan 
with everyone concerned, we were 
ready to go ahead. 


Collecting data 


We collected data about our of- 
fice work from several sources: 1) 
From each clerk, who kept a daily 
time record to show her units of 
production and elapsed time. 2) 
From our checkers, who maintained 
an errors record to show the num- 
ber and kind of errors each clerk 
made. (Later, this was also posted 
in each clerk’s time record, to com- 
bine in one form the clerk’s produc- 
tivity and efficiency.) 3) From our 
supervisors, who kept summaries of 
the average production and errors 
for each person supervised, as well 
as for all people on a specific job. 

The time record is divided into 
six-minute periods (tenths of an 
hour) from 8:06 A.M. to 9:00 P.M. 
—with a separate column for each 
workday. (This doesn’t mean that 
clerks had to account for every six- 
minute period; instead, whenever 
they finished a job, they recorded 
the time within the nearest tenth of 
an hour.) Because some clerks per- 
formed more than one kind of work, 
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letter codes were used to identify 
each job they did. For example, E 
stood for editing; R, for record post- 
ing. 

The errors record, maintained by 
checkers, was a simple chart with 
the names of the clerks across the 
top and types of errors listed down 
the side. It seemed logical to let the 
order checkers keep this record be- 
cause they were responsible for 
catching mistakes. 

All orders with errors’ were re- 
turned to the clerk who made 
them. The reworked order was not 
counted as a unit of production the 
second time it went through and 
thus did not affect computation of 
production averages. Taking time 
out to correct a mistake did, how- 
ever, lower the clerk’s over-all pro- 
duction. This proved to be an in- 
centive for correct performance the 
first time around. 

The errors record kept by the 
checkers provided us with more 
than just a yardstick of each clerk’s 
accuracy. By analyzing the fre- 
quency of each type of error, we 
were able to find trends which in- 
dicated possible defects in our pro- 
cedures. 

Sudden in errors on 
product numbers, for instance, led 
us to the discovery that a batch of 
product cards had been misfiled. 

In another case, the product 
number was to be changed by the 
clerks to indicate special packaging. 
When we found an unusual fre- 
quency of errors, we investigated 


increases 








and learned that this procedure had 
not been explained carefully 
enough to the clerks. 

In addition, our errors record oc- 
casionally showed up defects in the 
machines through which the in- 
voices were run. In one case, the 
machines were not picking up fig- 
ures in certain columns. 

At the end of the week, each 
clerk summed up her daily time rec- 
ords (including her errors). The 
summary showed her total produc- 
tion, total hours, total errors, aver- 
age hourly production, and _per- 
centage of errors for the week. This 
gave each clerk a picture of her 
progress and, after standards had 
been determined, allowed her to see 
how her production compared to the 
standard. Thus, the weekly sum- 
mary became a means by which 
each clerk could, in part, supervise 
herself. 

Supervisors collected the clerks’ 
weekly summaries for checking and 
reference and then computed the 
cumulative units of production, 
hours, and errors for all personnel 
on each job. To do this, they divid- 
ed the total production by total 
hours worked in order to get the 
average hourly production on each 
type of job. From production and 
error totals, supervisors were also 
able to figure the average percent- 
age of error. 


Setting standards 


Average production and average 
errors for each job were set up as 





standards at the end of the first 
week. These standards were com- 
puted, and adjusted periodically, 
from that point on. Each clerk’s 
work was measured, then, against 
the performance of all clerks on the 
same job for the same week, and 
also for the period since measure- 
ment began. Because performance 
was measured, the clerks aimed for 
greater productivity and, as a result, 
their over-all efficiency tended to 
rise. 

One interesting fact showed up 
early in the game: Two employees 
who had been considered “among 
the best” in the department proved, 
when their work was measured, to 
be below average in both produc- 
tion and accuracy. Their supervisor 
had honestly assumed that their 
many intelligent questions and their 
great activity were signs of good 
work. Another worker who had 
been considered no more than me- 
diocre turned out to be tops in her 
group. 


Applying standards 


Supervisors found that the most 
effective way to apply standards and 
help the employee improve was to 
analyze carefully whatever might be 
holding down individual perform- 
ance—and here are some of their 
recurring discoveries: 

1. The employee needed addi- 
tional training. In some cases, we 
learned that it was not the employ- 
ee, but our training methods, that 
needed improvement. For instance, 
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analysis of our errors records indi- 
cated that one clerk was repeatedly 
making mistakes in editing orders 
for special offers made by the com- 
pany to customers. In discussing 
this with her, the supervisor found 
that she had not had an adequate 
explanation of all the details and 
variations possible in such an order. 
The explanation was given, and 
plans were made to inform the 
clerks more carefully about special 
offers. 

2. Work habits required atten- 
tion. For example, clerks 
needed instruction in housekeeping. 
One had the habit of scattering com- 
pleted work over the surface of her 
desk. Then she had to spend time 
gathering up the work before she 
could pass it on to the next station. 
Much of this handling time was 
eliminated after her supervisor 
helped her develop a more practical 
system. 

3. Home’ or 
sometimes interfered with employee 
performance. Getting to the root of 
such problems required great super- 
visory skill. There were, in fact, 
times when the supervisor had to 
enlist the help of his superior or of 
the industrial-relations division. 

One employee was deeply wor- 
ried about a local merchant’s threat 
to sue for collection of a debt; she 
did not know how to cope with the 
situation. Her department manager 
offered to visit the merchant with 
her. Together, they worked out a 


some 


office problems 


special installment plan, by which 
the woman ultimately repaid her 
debt. This eased her anxiety—and 
helped improve her work perform- 


ance. 

4. The employee's work attitude 
was not wholly satisfactory, some- 
times for obscure Here, 
again, it was important to get to the 
core of the problem before it could 
be solved. One clerk was constantly 
set on edge by her supervisor’s use 
of profanity. Her annoyance actually 
interfered with her work. Still, she 
did not feel free to talk it over with 
him. Examination of her perform- 
ance record led to a talk between 
the clerk and the department man- 
ager, however; and her complaint 
came to light. It was simple for the 
manager to discuss it tactfully with 


reasons. 


the supervisor; he hadn't even real- 
ized he was offending. 

5. The employee was performing 
to the best of her ability and had 
a good attitude, but was neverthe- 
less rated below average. When this 
happened, the manager and super- 
visors were faced with the problem 
of determining whether the clerk’s 
total performance could be consid- 
ered satisfactory. Should she be left 
in her present assignment? Should 
she be transferred to another posi- 
tion, either in the same department 
or in another one? In either in- 
stance, work-measurement _ stand- 
ards provided a sounder basis for 
action than had ever been available. 

No matter how carefully stand- 








ards are applied, though, no work- 
measurement system will be effec- 
tive unless the personnel involved 
are coached thoroughly in advance. 
In discussing our program before- 
hand with the members of the order- 
processing department, we tried to 


show specifically what it would 
mean to them personally. Some of 
the advantages we pointed out 
were: 

1. The supervisor would be bet- 
ter able to establish an over-all bal- 
ance of the department’s work load 
so that some employees would not 
be overworked while others were 
idle. 

2. Because he could plan the 
work load in relation to the work- 
force, each supervisor could reduce 
pressures during peak periods. We 
also explained that we would not 
discharge workers in anticipation of 
a reduced work load. 

3. The supervisor could rate peo- 
ple more accurately in relation to 
the group and help them improve 
performance, if they needed help. 

4. Through a more accurate 
evaluation of each employee’s per- 
formance, the supervisor would be 
able to set pay rates more fairly. 
He could also be more scientific in 
determining which workers deserved 
promotion. In short, the supervisor 
would have a more objective meth- 
od for measuring individual per- 
formance. 

Because we tried to install our 
program with great care, we believe 





we were able to increase output and 
reduce errors without creating an 
oppressive atmosphere. In fact, aft- 
er its initial stages, the program pro- 
duced higher morale among clerks. 
Good work was promptly recog- 
nized and the clerks’ comments in- 
dicated that they were aware of this. 
Employees whose performance 
needed boosting were given close 
attention by the supervisors, who 
were now acting upon a factual rec- 
ord that both the clerk and the su- 
pervisor understood. 


Improved morale and efficiency 


Morale climbed among sunervi- 
sors, too. Their more exact knowl- 
edge of job performance and of in- 
dividual workers enabled them to 
make sounder decisions. This, in 
turn, improved their self-confidence 
and the quality of their output. 

The department gained not only 
in better production, but also in 
more efficient use of the employee’s 
workday, since the entire day had 
to be accounted for on the time rec- 
ord. The workforce that was needed 
gradually diminished, as a result of 
work-measurement and work-sav- 
ing methods. Nobody was laid off; 
but when people resigned, they fre- 
quently did not have to be replaced. 

Through work measurement and 
other improved management meth- 
ods over a two-year period, the de- 
partment of 60 decreased to 40, yet 
it processed 10 per cent more or- 
ders than before. @ 
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By William C. Menninger, M.D., and Harry Levinson, Ph.D. 


Self-understanding is the first step to 
better relationships with others. 


EEING THE OTHER FELLOW’S 
S point of view, understanding 
what makes him—and 
—tick, isn’t easy. Most people see 
the world the way their needs and 
mechanisms combine to make them 
see it, to give it meaning. Once they 
have adopted a particular view of 
the world as a result of their needs, 
they are reluctant to change it or 
give it up, or to see other aspects of 
the world that may be less comfort- 
able, or that may appear inconsist- 
ent with their attitudes and values. 
Then they can either distort what 
they see to fit their needs, or they 
can refuse to see it altogether. 


ourselves 
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understand 
your 


It's important to 
what’s inside yourself—how 
needs and mechanisms operate— 
before you can see the world around 
you realistically. An understanding 
of yourself is basic to an understand- 
ing of other people. 

Understanding yourself requires 
taking into account your heredity 
and environment and __ feelings. 
When you ask yourself, “What kind 
of a person am I?” you are asking 
about your physical build, your 
health, your intelligence, and your 
aptitudes. If you are a physically 
strong, athletic person, many people 
will be unable to match your endur- 











ance; they won't have the same in- 
terest you have in participating in 
sports. If you are fully aware of this 
difference between yourself and oth- 
ers, you wont expect them to do 
what you are able to do. 

Most people are aware of how 
they compare with others in apti- 
tudes and physical condition; but 
they seldom stop to think about the 
way their experiences, beliefs, stand- 
ards, values, and knowledge affect 
their relationship with others. 

Vernon Cross grew up in a small 
town in North Dakota. He now su- 
pervises a crew of freight handlers 
in a big city. Recently, a large group 
of men from a poorer region of the 
country has joined the crew. Ver- 
non’s outlook on life comes from 
his farm-community background. 
Working hard and steadily all day, 
saving part of each pay check, 
speaking correct English, showing 
respect for one’s superiors—all these 
are important values to him. But 
they are Ais values. His men don't 
share them in the same degree. 
Many spend every cent they earn. 
Correct grammar isn’t important to 
them. Until Vernon recognizes that 
not everyone can have or needs to 
have his values, he will never be 
able to form any kind of lasting rela- 
tionship with his men. They, sensing 
his feelings, behave in a more devil- 
may-care manner than ever. 

To be aware of our feelings, we 
must look into our personalities. 
Because much of our motivation is 








unconscious, and because our safety 
devices or defense mechanisms work 
automatically, there are many facets 
of our personalities that we aren't 
aware of and can't be totally aware 
of without outside help. Neverthe- 
less, there are ways in which we can 
sneak up on ourselves and take a 
look. 


Alook at the unconscious 


We can, for example, get an ink- 
ling about some of our unconscious 
feelings by noticing the things we 
say and do that we didn’t intend. 
This sort of thing is most vividly seen 
in people who can't stop drinking or 
eating. They will make all kinds of 
resolutions about giving up drinking 
or going on a diet; but they seem 
powerless to stick to their decisions. 
Obviously, some unconscious pres- 
sure is forcing them to do the things 
that, consciously, they want to stop 
doing. The same is true when we 
keep putting off a chore we have 
promised ourselves to take care of. 


Examine your conscience 


The boundaries of conscience are 
as hard to recognize as the reasons 
for our own feelings. Many people 
have to be doing some kind of work 
constantly in order to satisfy their 
consciences. Other people have to 
back down in every argument, for 
their consciences make them feel 
that their opinions are worthless. 
Some people become unhappy and 
mildly depressed when they are cor- 





This article has been adapted from Human Understanding in Industry, by William C. 
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rected for mistakes; their con- 
sciences are too strong to permit 
them to take correction without feel- 
ings of guilt and inferiority. Others 
find it uncomfortable to correct any- 
one else. 

One of the major examples of the 
discomfort that conscience can cause 
is the difficulty almost all supervis- 
ors have in honestly evaluating their 
subordinates. You may have had 
the experience of glossing over an 
employee’s deficiencies and overem- 
phasizing his assets in a face-to-face 
interview, even though it’s to his ad- 
vantage and yours for him to know 
where he stands and how he can 
improve. 

Bernard Carey, for example, had a 
secretary who was efficient but ex- 
tremely tactless in her dealings with 
people in other departments. Try as 
he would, Bernard could not bring 
himself to discuss this matter with 
her. He even attempted to figure out 
how he could best broach the mat- 
ter to her. “Sylvia,” he thought of 
saying, “I know you don’t mean to 
be rude, but I hope you won't mind 
my pointing out to you that you're 
just a little too—too ‘ep ie 
know you were under a lot of pres- 
sure last Friday when Mrs. Bowen 
came in about those vouchers, but I 
wonder if you .”’ And then he 
would picture the look of surprise 
and hurt on Sylvia’s face, and he 
would decide against saying any- 
thing. After all, he told himself, 
there were many more points in her 
favor than against her. But as a re- 
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sult of his reluctance, Sylvia’s inabil- 
ity to get along with others often 
interfered with the smooth function- 
ing of Bernard’s department. 

Keeping a lookout for the things 
that you cannot permit yourself to 
do, that make you uncomfortable, 
and—especially—that lead to some 
form of self-punishment are ways of 
checking up on your conscience. If 
you take the opportunity to study 
yourself immediately after an ac- 
cident or an outburst of anger, for 
example, you can learn a good deal 
about what your conscience will not 
tolerate. 


Your aggressive drives 


Perhaps an easier way of learn- 
ing about yourself is to watch your 
aggressive drives and actions. What 
constructive things do you do with 
them? You can check off your suc- 
cess at work, your part in a com- 
munity-fund drive, the activities you 
share with your children, and many 
other ways in which your aggressive 
drive is channeled into rewarding 
and satisfying activities for yourself 
and others. 

More subtle are the ways in which 
your aggressive drive sneaks out 
around your conscious guard to con- 
duct “commando warfare.” One ex- 
ample is the supremely honest man 
who must give his opinion to his 
friends on everything they say or 
do. Although he has convinced him- 
self that honesty is the best policy 
in all cases, few things create more 
hostility in another person than tell- 








ing him that his brown suit doesn’t 
look very good on him, or that the 
carpentry job he did on his den is 
rather crude. 

Another example is the not-too- 
well-disguised joke aimed at other 
people. Behind the practical joke, 
the casual joshing, and the continu- 
ous fun at someone else’s expense is 
the sharp lance of aggression. Not 
that the humorous outlet for aggres- 
sive drives is unhealthy. Quite the 
contrary. But you might look at the 
forms your humor takes, and the 
people against whom it’s expressed. 

Do you tease a great deal? Do 
you imitate—with a bit of exaggera- 
tion—the little quirks of speech or 
posture or gesture of other people? 
Do you jokingly mispronounce 
names you think are funny? 

A good position from which to 
observe your aggressive feelings is 
your relationship to your subordi- 
attack vigorously 
when they make mistakes? Do you 
overcontrol them, so that they have 
little opportunity for demonstrating 
initiative? Do you bury your ag- 
gressions so deeply under sugary 
words that your extravagant flattery 
makes people uncomfortable? Are 
you submissive toward your own 
boss, and then do you take out your 
anger toward him on your subordi- 
nates? Are there people who are 
special targets for your anger? And 
if so, why? Do you gossip freely 
about your subordinates or your col- 
leagues? 

A look at your relationships with 


nates. Do you 








others will give you an insight into 
the way you express your aggressive 
feelings. This is the first step toward 
effectively controlling these feelings. 


What your boss expects of you 


To understand yourself, you must 
also understand what other people 
expect of you. You know that man- 
agement expects you to get the work 
out. You know that you are sup- 
posed to produce efficiently and 
keep costs down. Perhaps you don’t 
see yourself in the same light as your 
superiors do when it comes to main- 
taining good labor relations. But top 
management probably feels that you 
are its principal link with the em- 
ployees. Your superiors may expect 
you to let them know that the men 
are dissatisfied with the change in 
hours, or that they don’t like the new 
no-smoking rule, as well as the fact 
that they do like the new form for 
submitting daily reports or the new 
sick-leave regulations. 

Often, the most important expec- 
tations are not spelled out. Top man- 
agement may specify how many 
units of work are to be accom- 
plished in a given day. The contract 
with the union may provide the pro- 
cedure for handling grievances. But 
neither your superiors nor anything 
in the contract will tell you how to 
handle your men. 

You should also consider the ex- 
pectations of the workers—which 
may be far more complex and intri- 
cate than the expectations of man- 
agement. 





What the workers expect 

Employees depend upon super- 
visors and other superiors for direc- 
tion, job security, protection against 
layoffs, promotion, assignment of 
work, vacation periods, and other 
activities which relate to their health, 
welfare, and happiness. Even when 
they can look to a union to negotiate 
for and protect their interests, they 
have to look to management to put 
decisions and agreements into ac- 
tion. 

In general, people tend to act to- 
ward those in authority much as 
they first learn to act toward author- 
ity—usually, the father—in their 
own families. And there are many 
times when the supervisor must 
clearly act the role of the father. He 
may have to teach young, immature 


employees a sense of discipline and 


responsibility they have never 
learned at home. For example, in 
the clerical section of a large com- 
pany, a new crop of high-school 
graduates is hired each year. For 
most of the girls this is their first job; 
and many of them find it difficult to 
be on time. Others are not accus- 
tomed to the demand that they pro- 
duce a reasonable minimum of 
work. The supervisor’s job is to be 
sure that the rules are clearly under- 
stood, and to be firm about main- 
taining them. Each girl should know 
exactly what is expected of her and 
what the limits are. 

The supervisor may also have to 
listen to the troubles of employees 
who feel they have no one else to 
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talk to. His employees will expect 
him to represent them in dealings 
with higher management and to 
speak up for them as the need arises. 

The employees of a Midwestern 
toy factory depended on the “grape- 
vine” for information about what 
was happening in the different de- 
partments. The departments had lit- 
tle contact with each other, and the 
employees were particularly dis- 
gruntled over the fact that they were 
never told about job openings in de- 
partments other than their own. 
How could the company expect loy- 
alty from them, they demanded, 
when they were given no real op- 
portunity to advance, while complete 
outsiders were hired to fill the better 
jobs? The supervisors took up the 
grievance with top management. 
They pointed out that every time a 
job that could have been filled from 
within the company was filled from 
outside, morale—and_ production— 
declined sharply. As a result, man- 
agement agreed to set up a promo- 
tion policy whereby openings would 
be posted and employees within the 
company would be given first con- 
sideration on the basis of qualifica- 
tions and seniority. 

Employees will also expect to 
learn from their supervisor what 
higher management is thinking and 
what its plans are as they affect the 
employees. Perhaps more than 
anything else, though, employees ex- 
pect individual consideration from 
their supervisor. One research study 
in an electric-power company 











showed that the employees were 
dissatisfied most with lack of con- 
sideration on the part of their super- 
visors. They didn’t feel they were 
understood as individuals. Workers 
want to feel free to discuss their jobs 
with their supervisors. They also 
want recognition and praise for their 
achievements, and constructive crit- 
icism. 

The working group has many of 
the aspects of the family. It can give 
an employee a sense of belonging, 
of being liked and wanted. It also 
exercises a good deal of discipline 
and control over him. When a man 
does something worthy of recogni- 
tion, his co-workers congratulate 
him. If he gets sick or if some trag- 
edy strikes, the group comes to his 
assistance. When he does something 
the group doesn’t like, they become 
angry with him and sometimes cut 
him off. His success or lack of it de- 
pends upon the standards of the 
group. 


Knowing where he stands 


It is from his relationship to his 
work group, too, that a man estab- 
lishes status in his community. Per- 
forming a set of skills or duties in 
which he can take pride makes him 
a useful member of the community. 

A frequent question in the mind 
of anyone who is dependent upon 
another for status, prestige, security, 
and advancement is, “Where do I 
stand?” Employees look for answers 
to this question in their supervisor's 
behavior. No matter what he says 





and does, they will interpret it in 
terms of their relationship to him. 
If he seems preoccupied, if he is 
brusque and impersonal, they may 
feel that he dislikes them person- 
ally or is displeased with their work. 
They may develop anxieties about 
their status on the job, reading into 
the supervisor's attitude a desire to 
get rid of them or keep them from 
moving upward. In a study compar- 
ing different section gangs on g rail- 
road, researchers found that the su- 
pervisors with better production rec- 
ords appear to be people who show 
in many ways that the individual is 
important to them, that they un- 
derstand and appreciate him. Spe- 
cifically, these supervisors spend 
more time in supervision; they are 
closer to their employees; they show 
a personal interest in their employ- 
ees both on and off the job; they 
aren't always finding fault or impos- 
ing a penalty; and they are easy to 
communicate with. 

Apparently, just as in the family, 
people do their best work in an at- 
mosphere of approval, where indi- 
vidual dignity is recognized and 
where people are considered worthy 
in and of themselves. 


How do you measure up? 

Adding together what you have 
learned about yourself and the de- 
gree to which you fulfill the respon- 
sibilities expected of you, you might 
see how you stack up against a set 
of yardsticks like these: 

1. Am I able to deal construc- 
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tively with reality? That is, am I 
reasonably able to handle the day’s 
them or 


problems, to overcome 
make successful compromises with 
them? What kinds of day-to-day 
problems present the greatest diffi- 


culties? 

2. Do IT need all the attention, 
praise, and reward that I can get, or 
can I easily give some of that kind 
of recognition to somebody else? If 
it is difficult for me to give credit to 
others, do I understand why? Can I 
freely do things for others, even at 
some cost or inconvenience to my- 
self? 

3. Am] relatively free of tension 
or anxiety? Or am I tied up in knots 
all day from worries and fears? 
What kinds of 
the greatest amount of anxiety or 
worry? 

4. To what extent can I adjust to 


situations create 


those with whom I live and work, 
so that we can work cooperatively 
with each other? Are my subordi- 
nates satisfied with me as a super- 
visor? If not, where is there room 
for improvement or change? What 
are the reasons behind behavior that 
may have caused dissatisfaction 
among subordinates? 

5. Am I able to accept frustra- 
tions? What do I do when things go 
wrong, when somebody doesn’t do 
as I tell him to, when the work 
schedules get fouled up? Do I take 
things calmly and try to find a better 
way, or do I blow up and strike out 
in anger at everyone around me? 
Do I blame others for what went 
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wrong, or do I try to see what part 
of the responsibility was mine? 

6. Am 1 oversensitive to and crit- 
ical of the shortcomings of others? 
To what extent do my criticisms and 
complaints about others spring from 
my own shortcomings in these areas? 

Am I too much of a stickler 
where even minor regulations are 
concerned? Do I get nervous, irri- 
table, or upset when things happen 
to interfere with my usual routines 
of working and living? 

8. Do I often have headaches, 
stomach pains, or other physical 
symptoms when the going gets 
rough? Do I suffer from frequent in- 
somnia? 

9. Do I profit from experience? 
Or does my own stubbornness or 
rigidity lead me to make the same 
mistakes over and over again? 

10. Do I look for the real reasons 
for my mistakes or failures and for 
the way I behave with others? Or 
do I usually look for excuses? Do 
I have a realistic picture of my own 
strengths and weaknesses? 

11. Do I find my job sufficiently 
satisfying and interesting and ab- 
sorbing? If not, do I have other in- 
terests that provide needed satisfac- 
tions—for example, a hobby, a 
sport, or community or club work? 
Am I in the right job? 

12. Am I able to give time and 
energy to my family and friends as 
well as to my job? Or do I devote 
myself completely to one, to the ex- 
clusion of the other? 

13. Am I realistic in my evalua- 








tion of employees? Or do I let my 
own biases and feelings play too big 
a part? Do I let my subordinates 
know what I expect of them? Do I 
let them know where they stand? 

14. Do I dissipate too much of 
my energy in arguments, gossiping, 
complaining, envying, or resenting 
others? 








These might be called the yard- 
sticks of emotional maturity. They 
help us answer the question, “How 
am I doing in relationship to other 
people?” Implicit also is the ques- 
tion, “How am I doing in relation- 
ship to myself?” In other words. 
“Am I doing as well with my abil- 
ities as I am capable of doing?” 


The Human Side of Maintenance 


SHOULD MAINTENANCE MEN be trained to develop human-relations 
skills and an understanding of over-all production problems? The 
answer is yes, according to Leslie W. Smith, manager of the 
finishing department of Bristol-Myers Company, Hillside, New 
Jersey, who believes that mechanical ability alone does not make 
a good maintenance man, and may even be detrimental. 

For example, says Smith, a “good” mechanic often tends to be 
equipment-oriented. If a spring gets out of tension, he'll shut down 
the machine to replace it. A production-oriented mechanic. on the 
other hand, keeps the line running by crimping the spring with 
pliers and making a note to put in a new one when the shift 


changes. 


A machine-oriented mechanic also resents operators who try to 
make suggestions; he wants them to keep hands off. But a people- 
oriented repairman shows operators how to make simple adjust- 


ments and prevent breakdowns. The 


“good” mechanic may blame 


breakdowns on poor operating technique, and may stir up resent- 


ment. 


Smith looks at it this way: “There are. 5,000 points where a 
machine line can give trouble. The best mechanic can't keep his 
eye on all of them. But if he knows how to get along with the 
people operating the machines, chances are they'll give him a real 


assist.” 


in Factory 


—LESTER R. BITTE! 
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SUCCESS USUALLY comes to those who are too busy to be looking 


for it. 


—HENRY THOREAL 





When you 


have to 


decide 


By Fred de Armond 


From his forthcoming book* 


MANAGER IS, above all, a man 
AA who decides and plans and 


acts through others to get things 
done. There can be no greater 
handicap to a leader than indeci- 
sion. 

Yet, on the other hand, you can 
be led far afield if you think you 
must always make an immediate, 
unconditional decision on every 
question that comes up. Before you 
even get to the point of making a 


decision, you should ask yourself 


several questions. 
To begin with, do you have to 
decide at all? Who is putting the 


question to you? If it’s a competitor 
or someone asking a favor and urg- 
ing the pressure of necessity, is it 
your necessity or his? If it’s his, and 
you want time to deliberate, it 
should be your privilege to do so. 


Who should decide? 


Granting that a decision should 
be made, another question arises. 
Are you the proper person to make 
it? There is a fine distinction be- 
tween buck passing and reasonable 
discretion. Two rules will help you 
draw the line at the point of maxi- 
mum efficiency: 





*Condensed from Executive Performance: How Business Leaders Get Things Done, by 
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1. Pass as few decisions as pos- 
sible to the man higher up. 

2. Pass as many decisions as you 
can to those on the lower rungs of 
the organization ladder. 

Your assistant asks you for au- 
thority to hire an extra man. You 
can be reasonably sure that your 
own boss will welcome a decision 
that relieves him of handling this de- 
tail—as long as it doesn’t encroach 
on his area of decision making, and 
doesn’t put him in the doghouse 
with his boss. Or, maybe one of 
your subordinates wants to know 
whether he should send a hurry-up 
shipment by air express or truck 
line. You know this isn’t important 
enough to pass on to your superior. 
Why should it even have been 
brought to you? So you ask the man, 
“What do you think?” After one or 
two such experiences, he will learn 
to have more confidence in himself 
and to make more decisions. 





When should you decide? 


The longer the span between the 
time you decide and the time the de- 
cision is to go into effect, the more 
strain is placed on your ability to 
forecast the future. If the problem 
is whether or not to buy something, 
and there is a reasonable expecta- 
tion of obtaining a lower price or a 
newer, better model later, it will be 
smart to hold off as long as possible. 
On the other hand, the chronic post- 
poner often discovers that, by defer- 
ring his decision too long, he has 
made an irrevocable decision—by 
default. 





One of the first steps in arriving 
at any important decision is to con- 
sider precedent. What has been the 
policy pattern on this question? Have 
we had closely parallel cases be- 
fore? How were they decided? The 
answers to these preliminary ques- 
tions may make your decision for 
you. 


Trial and error 


Many decisions must be tenta- 
tive. You can often accomplish the 
best results by the trial-and-error 
method. But if a project is experi- 
mental, be sure to say so—to pro- 
tect yourself in case it doesn’t work. 

If something must be done and 
you have no sure-fire plan, try a new 
and experimental idea. If it works, 
you have a solution. If it doesn't, 
you're no worse off than you were 
before, with an untried, unsolved 
problem. And you may _ have 
learned something in the process. 
Don’t burn your bridges behind 
you, and don’t be afraid to say, “It 
didn’t work; we'll call it off and try 
something else.” 

You should, of course, try to re- 
duce the area of the experimental 
to the smallest practicable bounds— 
without striving for the impossible 
ideal of avoiding all risks. 

Should you ask any group of suc- 
cessful businessmen whether they 
have taken chances, the answer will 
be a practically unanimous “yes.” 
You can’t always play it safe. 

Crawford H. Greenewalt, Du 
Pont president, has said that he 
preferred to take the chance that he 
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was wrong than to lose time in in- 


decision. 
Don’t ignore your hunches 


A mass of evidence supports the 
view that a hunch should not be 
lightly head of a 
wholesale firm has often experi- 
enced these flashes of intuition. He 


ignored. The 


woke up one night oppressed with a 
feeling that his business wasn’t ade- 
quately insured. He sat up for an 
hour pondering about it. Next 
morning at the office, the first thing 
he did was to get out all his policies, 
talk with the company treasurer, 
call in his insurance broker, and 
extend the coverage substantially. 
Less than five months later, the firm 
suffered a serious fire that—with- 
out the increased protection—might 
have wrecked the business. 

Many conservative—even cau- 
tious—businessmen have learned 
to pay attention to this sort of 
hunch. Some of them claim that 
they have improved their decision- 
making “batting average” by obey- 
ing that 
they recognize it. 

There is probably nothing psychic 
about hunches. Although they seem 
to come as a sudden inner illumina- 
tion, they are really the product of 
experience and thought stimulated 
by an acute consciousness. 

In an interview on his seventy- 
fifth birthday, Henry Ford referred 
to instinct. “What is instinct?” a re- 
porter asked. 

“Probably the essence of past ex- 


inner voice every time 
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perience and knowledge stored up 
for future use,” he answered. 

Not all men have hunches, of 
course. Even those who do rely pri- 
marily on tangible and_ rational 
methods for reaching correct deci- 
sions. The effective manager has 
consciously developed his talents in 
this direction. Top-flight managers, 
it has been found, follow certain pat- 
terns in reaching a decision. Let's 
look at a few of them. 


First things first 


Every hour of the day, decisions 
hinge on the question of priority. 
Iwo, five. or twenty things have to 
be done, and no two are equal in 
importance. Some of them may 
have to go by the board, because 
there just isn’t enough time. Which 
shall be first? 

This ability to decide what is im- 
portant, and to concentrate on it, 
may well be the supreme quality of 
a manager. But be sure that what 
you are concentrating on is impor- 
tant. Small affairs can easily dis- 
tract the attention because they are 
much easier to dispose of than the 
important things. 

On your calendar this morning is 
a note to write a speech to be deliv- 
ered ten days ahead. It is something 
you can approach with zest, because 
you have a message to deliver. But 
here is another memo which says, 
“Take up quality complaints on X 
model.” That's a task you don’t rel- 
ish, but your judgment tells you it’s 
important to do today. The speech 





can go over until tomorrow; those 


complaints may mean a serious loss. 

So every step requires a quick 
judgment on whether or not it’s the 
logical next step. Has the time ar- 
rived to act? Has this deal cooked 
long enough, or am I too impatient 
about taking it off the fire? Time or- 
der and importance may not coin- 
cide. You may decide you havent 
all the facts to support your conten- 
tion that a change must be made on 
the model. Better wait for the show- 
down until you see what adjust- 
ments are necessary to satisfy the 
customer's complaint. 


Using the facts 


When a manager possesses all the 
facts, he may find that they make 
the decision for him. Not all by 
themselves. however. “Nothing in 
education is so astonishing,” wrote 
Henry Adams, “as the amount of 
ignorance it accumulates in the 
form of inert facts.” 

The reason many 
never become effective managers is 
that they carry around a crushing 
burden of facts and statistics that 
they never use. 

The most carefully compiled sta- 
tistics are, after all, only history, 
and no form of history is, in the 
present state of our knowledge, 
completely predictive. 

Unfortunately, the facts are often 
far from simple. They are usually 
incomplete in themselves; they come 
in chains, of which the separate 
links may not mean much alone. 


specialists 








Fact 1, for example, is a report 
that a worker from the mill cursed 
out and knocked down a storeroom 
clerk. Fact 2: It develops that at the 
time of the altercation, the offender 
had been under great strain because 
his wife had recently left him. Fact 
3: Bad blood had existed between 
the worker and the clerk for many 
months. Fact 4: This wasn’t the first 
violent outbreak by the worker, but, 
rather, the third physical assault he 
had made on fellow workers. 

The significant finding from these 
facts was that the millworker had a 
violent and uncontrollable temper 
—too violent to be tolerated. There 
was nothing to do but discharge the 
man. 

Inferences from the facts may 
be as vital to a sound decision as 
the facts themselves. The cost of 
sending out motors to be serviced 
and repaired is running high. What 
are we to infer? Are the motors be- 
ing overloaded or otherwise mis- 
used? Are we buying an inferior 
brand? Is the repair shop over- 
charging us for this service? Should 
we install our own repair service? 

In his autobiography, Dr. A. J. 
Cronin relates his experience in tak- 
ing an oral examination for certifi- 
cation to a London medical board. 
One of his questioners asked: “What 
do you regard as the main principle 
—the basic idea that you keep be- 
fore you in the practice of your pro- 
fession?” 

Dr. Cronin came up with this an- 
swer: “I suppose I keep telling my- 
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self never to take 
granted.” 

The answer helped the young 
doctor to “get his board.” And the 
principle is a good one in manage- 
ment, too. 

History repeats itself, but never 
in exactly the same way. Look 
out for the variations. Refusing to 
face the facts can be costly. But a 
lazy acceptance of someone's super- 
ficial inference from the facts can be 
just as bad. Too often the man who 
stands arbitrarily “on the facts” is 
begging the question. Does he have 
all the pertinent facts? And do they 
really point to the decision that he 
recommends? 


anything for 


Planning: the next step 


One type of decision merely sets 
a goal. But devising the plan for 
reaching an end is as important as 
conceiving the end itself. Sometimes 
a hunch may seem brilliant only un- 
til you get around to plotting the 
means to realize it. 


Why plans go sour 


What causes miscarriages in what 
seemed to be good plans? 

1. The plan takes too much for 
granted. 

What you are assuming to be true 
may not be true in this instance. 
Question some of the elementary 
assumptions. Re-examine your per- 
sonal enthusiasms or prejudices. 

2. The timetable is too rigid. 

Rarely does a project develop 
within prescribed time limitations 
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and sequences. When a contractor 
makes a bid, he asks for plenty of 
leeway in timing. He knows how 
many events can cause delays, and 
pleads for much more time than he 
appears to need. 

3. The plans depend too much 
on one man. 

If your plan is built almost wholly 
around the special talents of one 
person, you may be disappointed. 
Whether in politics or in peanut 
vending, the indispensable man is 
the weak link in his organization. 
Ask yourself, “Suppose Merton 
dropped out of this picture; where 
would we be?” 

4. The plan ignores a foreseen 
difficulty. 

A writer tells of an experience 
that he has had time and time 
again. He would put down a fact or 
use a word that didn’t look quite 
right in the rewrite. There was noth- 


ing obviously wrong, so he let it 
stand. Later, an editor would chal- 
lenge him on the point and, on 
checking, he would discover that the 
passage contained an error. After a 


number of such experiences, he 
learned never to ignore these sub- 
conscious hints. 

It's much the same in planning. 
Ask yourself whether you have per- 
sistent doubts about anything in the 
plan. The time to take this bug out 
is before, not after, the program has 
been launched. 

5. The cost hasn't been counted. 

A home, a motorboat, a mink 
stole, or a shotgun may look ex- 








tremely desirable until you ask the 
price, and then your urge to buy 
may cool. Know as well as you can 
the cost of your plan, especially if 
it has to be sold to a superior. It 
may seem easier to play down the 
cost, in order to sell your plan. 
But when the subject comes up la- 
ter it will be harder to explain. 

In counting the cost of a decision, 
don't overlook the intangibles—such 
as public opinion and employee 
morale. 


Make alternate plans 


A common mistake in planning 
and decision making is to put all 
your eggs in one basket. Having de- 
cided on a plan, ask these ques- 
tions: Where do we go from there? 
What is the next step? If we don't 
get there, what shall we do? And 

always the eternal question 
we sure? 

There is nothing defeatist about 
giving thought to what will happen 
if your plan fails. In the very nature 
of things it may fail, and you must 
be flexible enough to try a new 
tack. 

When you are prepared for a bad 
situation, it is not an emergency. 
Only the surprises are emergencies. 

Another error in planning is the 
attempt to project definite plans 
too far into the future. A good plan- 
ner plots only as far as he can see, 
and then, as the horizon is extend- 
ed, he plots again. 

Some men are too sensitive to ad- 
vice to be leaders. Being resistant 








are 





to bad ideas is as important as be- 
ing open to good ideas. Having 
made a decision and laid plans, give 
them a chance to work. 


Stick with your plans .. . 


There are times when it’s much 
harder to stick to a decision than to 
make it. President Eisenhower has 
told of the soul racking he went 
through immediately before the D- 
Day landing on the Channel coast. 
The plans included an airborne de- 
scent on the Cherbourg peninsula. 
But Air Chief Marshal Leigh-Mal- 
lory came to the Commander-in- 
Chief and tried to dissuade him 
from this feature of the attack. He 
felt it would be futile and bloody. 


Eisenhower didn’t agree. To 
abandon the paratrooper assault 


would upset his plans and postpone 
the landing. But then he might be 
wrong. Many human lives were at 
stake, and if he acted against the 
solemn counsel of his chief air ad- 
viser, he was assuming a dreadful 
responsibility. 

The general went to his tent and 
thrashed out the problem alone. 
After some hours he telephoned that 
the attack would proceed as 
planned. The outcome is history. 


... but don’t be bullheaded 


A manager is never more gain- 
fully employed than in changing his 
mind, when the change is the result 
of a changed situation, newly dis- 
covered facts, or a re-examination 
of old facts. 
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A manager’s pride may tempt 
him to cover it up if he discovers a 
mistake. Or he may wrestle with 
the assumption that it is too late to 
correct the mistake. But the truth is 
that it is almost never too late to 
reverse a bad decision and at least 
mitigate its harmful effects. 

Don’t stick to a plan that’s gone 
haywire. You'll just be sending 
good money after bad. If you're 
thoroughly convinced the plan is a 
flop, admit it candidly to yourself 
and to your superior. Then shift in- 
to reverse. 


IN SUMMARY 


Decide first things first: 
Is it necessary to decide? 
Whose decision is it? 


Is this the right time to decide? 
Learn to recognize and heed the 
voice of your inner prompter. 
You'll never have all the facts: 
take as little as possible for 
granted, then decide and ae- 
cept the risk. 

Have an alternate plan in re- 
serve; then you won't be de- 
railed by a defeat. 

Plan only as far as you can see 
with a field glass. 

Hold to your plan in the face of 
criticism until you are con- 
vinced it was wrong; but re- 
member that even an umpire 
occasionally reverses a deci- 
sion. 

It’s almost never too late to cor- 
rect or minimize an error. @ 


The Manager’s Job 


WHAT, ACTUALLY, goes into the work of a manager? Louis A. Allen, 


writing in Personnel magazine, groups the primary managerial 
functions under these headings: 

1. Planning. The manager looks ahead to the future. He identi- 
fies, in concrete terms, what he expects his group and himself to 
accomplish. 

2. Organization. Having decided what he wants done, he looks 
to the people he has available to perform the necessary tasks. He 
then defines the job of each of his subordinates and helps them 
establish harmonious relationships. 

3. Coordination. He makes sure that all the different kinds of 
work proceeding under his direction contribute to a _ unified 
whole. 

4. Motivation. He makes his men want to perform to the best of 
their ability. 

5. Control. He adopts a systematic means of reviewing opera- 
tions, to make sure that his department is achieving the results he 
wants. 


























Boning up for Advancement 


OF THE MORE THAN 1,000,000 members of the American work- 
force who enrolled in private correspondence courses last year, the 
majority consisted of foremen, craftsmen, and skilled workers 
Eighty per cent of the students enrolled in order to get ahead in 
their jobs, or to prepare for more advanced occupations; and the 
remainder took academic courses, or boned up on their hobbies. 
The National Home Study Council estimates that the number of 
students rose 4 per cent from the previous year. 

Radio, television, and electronics were the most popular sub- 
jects. Ranking next were religion, business, high-school subjects. 
mechanical trades, accounting, and art. 

About 100,000 employees enrolled in courses dealing with air 
conditioning, appliance repair, drafting, and building and mechani- 
cal trades. Another 20,000 studied engineering, technology, and 
architecture. General business subjects attracted about 76,000 stu- 
dents, and 33,000 took accounting courses. 
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“A bank account, Mrs. Zeisel, has to be cultivated and nurtured. It 
can’t be all harvest.” 
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DID YOU KNOW... 





Grand Tour: Employees of a St. Louis, Missouri, company get a 
lot of mileage out of their award-winning suggestions. When a 
worker at the Bemis Brothers Bag Company wins a suggestion 
award at the plant level, his idea is forwarded to a company coor- 
dinator, who in turn routes it to other Bemis plants. Whenever 
another plant decides to use the suggestion, the contributor re- 
ceives another award. 


No-Breakfast Blues: Over a 24-month period, 75 per cent of the 
accidents in a large North Carolina textile-manufacturing plant 
involved workers who had not eaten breakfast. The state’s Indus- 
trial Commission found also that the largest number of injuries 
occurred at about 10 A.M. As a result, supervisors have been asked 
to encourage their workers to eat a good breakfast every working 
morning. 


Paper Money: It costs about $389 a year to maintain a four-drawer 
filing cabinet, regardless of the value of its contents, says Record 
Controls, Inc., of Chicago. The sum includes the costs of space, 
supplies, maintenance and supervision, and a portion of a clerk’s 
salary. For the clerk alone, the annual cost is about $208. Moral: 
Current files should be inspected periodically to get rid of useless 
material, reduce filing space, and save time and money. 


The Little Things: Minor changes in work and recreational habits 
can make you gain weight, according to an article in the Ameri- 
can Medical Association’s Journal. Even switching from conven- 
tional auto steering to power steering, or playing golf instead of 
working in your garden, means using fewer calories, which must 
be compensated for by eating less food. A girl typist, for exam- 
ple, uses 87.7 calories an hour typing on a standard machine. On 
an electric machine, she uses only 72.9 calories hourly, or 450 
fewer in a five-day week. Unless she eats a bit less, the change 
could mean an extra pound of weight every 10 weeks. 














SM. Roundup of Recent Research Findings 





Using Their Heads: An “Armadillo Club” has been formed at the 
Lukens Steel Company, of Coatesville, Pennsylvania, for workers 
who have been saved from possible serious accidents by wearing 
hard hats. It’s a companion group to the “Wise Owls,” made up 
of employees who've been protected from eye injuries by wearing 
safety glasses. The new club was initiated during a month-long 
safety campaign. 


Welfare: Judging from a poll of 180 companies conducted by the 
National Industrial Conference Board, the bulk of industry’s 
philanthropic contributions goes to social-welfare agencies. The 
firms contributed a total of $38.3 million in 1955. On the average, 
40.1 cents of every donated dollar went for social welfare; 31.3 
cents to educational institutions; 10.9 cents to medical and health 
agencies; 3.2 cents to civic and cultural causes; 2.1 cents to na- 
tional groups; 0.5 cents to religious causes; and the remainder 
to other funds and causes. 


The Stronger Sex: Why do women live longer than men? Aside 
from their basic physiological advantages (they aren’t as subject 
to fatal heart ailments, for instance), one reason is that they're 
less prone to gamble with their lives. Dr. Louis I. Dublin, of the 
Institute of Life Insurance, reports that the over-all accident rate 
of women is about half as high as that of men, and, when women 
become ill, they are more likely than men to take time off for 
treatment. 


Holidays: In 1957, for the first time, most American companies 
provided seven or more paid holidays during the year. A survey 
by the Bureau of National Affairs showed that nearly two thirds 
of all union contracts called for seven or more days off with pay. 
As recently as 1955, six paid holidays had been by far the most 
common. The steady increase in the number of days off with pay 
is expected to continue this year. 
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MUST THE 
BUYER 


BEWARE? 





By William Ruchti 


YO MAKE MONEY at home, a fore- 
‘| man in the Midwest paid $1,000 
for a pair of nutrias, advertised in 
the classified section of a maga- 
zine. He raised them carefully, bred 
them, and after several years had 
enough young to try to sell pelts. 
But he could not get the $75 a skin 
that the ad had led him to expect. 
Few furriers wanted his nutria skins 
at all—even at the current market 
price of $7 to $11—because the 
quality of amateur-bred pelts sel- 
dom comes up to market standards. 
His investment and cost of breed- 
ing were almost a complete loss. 
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In Houston, two 18-year-old 
daughters of industrial workers paid 
$600 each for tuition at a modeling 
school, which “guaranteed” stew- 
ardess jobs with a specified airline 
at the completion of the course. Too 
late, they learned that the airline 
hires and trains its own steward- 
esses. They couldn’t even apply for 
the jobs because they were two years 
below the minimum hiring age. 
An Oklahoma City family, one of 
whose members died, received a 
Bible about a week later, addressed 
to the dead woman and with her 
name stamped in gold on the cover. 








A bill for $100 was enclosed for 


“the Bible you ordered C.O.D.” 
In these and similar ways, count- 
less Americans are bilked of hard- 
earned ‘money. Although some 
frauds—like cancer cures or glasses 
by mail—should be obvious, many 
innocent people are still taken in by 
them. But even more are victimized 
by con games that masquerade as 
bona fide business operations: 

In Dallas, an appliance firm ad- 
vertised clothes washers at $117.95 
and dryers at $99.95, but neglected 
to warn that purchasers had to buy 
both washer and dryer to get the 
low price. Many customers, needing 
the washers, were lured into spend- 
ing more money than they could af- 
ford. 

A New York manufacturer of vi- 
tamin products made a “free-trial” 
offer in a widely circulated adver- 
tisement. People who wrote in did 
receive a free package of vitamin 
pills. They later received a follow- 
up shipment which they had not or- 
dered, but for which they 
billed. Although the law says you 
don't have to pay for merchandise 
you haven't ordered, many people 
thought they did. 

To combat local rackets and un- 
ethical methods, businessmen in 109 
cities have voluntarily organized 
Better Business Bureaus, 
services are free to the public. 


were 


whose 


How the BBB works 

In promoting better business, the 
bureaus help the consumer by pre- 
venting swindles and by identify- 


ing, publicizing, and, if necessary, 
helping to prosecute offenders. To 
do this, the BBB in your commu- 
nity keeps close watch over local ad- 
vertisements, “special offers,” and 
business gimmicks that look suspi- 
cious. It sends out comparison shop- 
pers to test for discrepancies be- 
tween goods advertised and those 
actually sold. It compiles and files 
customer complaints and reports on 
the reliability (but not the credit) of 
local businesses and their operators. 

Incidentally, all these activities 
assist legitimate businessmen, too— 
by promoting fair competition and 
by keeping the community's buying 
power from being siphoned off. 
BBB’s also help newspapers and 
other media to screen out fradulent 
or misleading advertising and thus 
prevent much of it from reaching the 
public. 


An ounce of prevention 

Most bureaus feel, in fact, that 
the best time to control fraud is be- 
fore it occurs: When a tornado hit 
Massachusetts, a few 
years ago, the BBB manager re- 
ceived a warning from the Provi- 
dence bureau about crooked build- 
ers and contractors who _ had 
“moved in” there to clean up after 
an earlier hurricane. The manager 
of the Worcester bureau acted at 
once. She got four local radio sta- 
tions to transmit hourly warnings to 
local property owners: “Don’t sign 
for repairs or reconstruction with- 
out first checking the contractor’s 
reliability.” She got newspapers to 


Worcester, 
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cooperate by not accepting contrac- 
tors’ ads until their reputations had 
been checked. She got police to re- 
fuse passes admitting builders to the 
disaster area until she had okayed 
their reliability with their home- 
town bureaus. The end of the story, 
thanks to this enterprising woman 
and her staff: 32 shady operators, 
all passing themselves off as repu- 
table contractors, were prevented 
from taking advantage of tornado 
victims in the Worcester area. 


Legal factfinders 

Although bureaus themselves do 
not provide legal services, they 
watch to see that laws are observed. 
When they find misrepresentation 
or outright fraud, they help supply 
the facts that allow authorities to 
crack down. 

A national men’s-clothing chain 
recently misrepresented regular 
prices as sale prices; $50 suits, ad- 
vertised on sale for $34.95, had 
sold earlier for—you guessed it— 
$34.95. The chain paid a $10,000 
fine in a suit brought by the U. S. 
Department of Justice at the request 
of the Federal Trade Commission. 

Representatives of bureaus have 
been asked to testify before Con- 
gressional committees in efforts to 
enforce laws or take care of legal 
loopholes. And on a local level, 
they are always alert to double deal- 
ing. 

The wife of a foreman in a West- 
Coast aviation plant answered a 
newspaper ad that offered a porta- 
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ble electric sewing machine—plus a 
free buttonholer—for $21.35. The 
model shown in the ad looked like a 
real bargain. But when the sales- 
man called to give a “free home 
demonstration,’ he showed only a 
battered retread on a hopelessly out- 
dated unit. He was honest, how- 
ever: This machine was really no 
good. But he “just happened” to 
have “a little better’ model in his 
car. He had a glib reason to explain 
its being “slightly used”—it had 
been an on-the-air demonstration 
model at a TV station. Its price was 
“just a little higher’—about $65 
(the price of many new portable 
sewing machines). 

The woman became suspicious 
when the salesman pleaded and ar- 
gued to make her sign a “sales 
contract. He 


agreement’’—i.e., a 
called his “boss.” Ultimately, he 


threatened her because she was 
wasting his time. But she refused to 
sign until she had talked it over with 
her husband. 

Luckily, her husband contacted 
the BBB in time. He checked with his 
local bureau, who identified the offer 
as a “bait-and-switch” deal: An 
enticing bait is offered to lure the 
customer, but then withdrawn—eith- 
er because it is “sold out” or, as in 
this case, because the customer her- 
self rejects it. The salesman then 
switches to another model which, in 
most cases, is also inferior or over- 
priced, or both. But he gets a signed 
sales contract so that, even if the 
customer ultimately balks, the pur- 








chase remains legal and can, in fact, 
be enforced. In buying secondhand 
appliances, victims of bait-and- 
switch selling have paid as much as 
triple the retail price of new prod- 
ucts. 


Too late 

But sometimes victims report 
swindles too late. Then, the bureau 
can only issue warnings to prevent 
recurrences. 

A retired machinist used his 
$9,000 savings to buy some vend- 
ing machines. He thought that col- 
lecting coins and replacing merchan- 
dise would be a simple, once-a- 
week task that would provide good 
income for his wife and himself. 
But when he took possession of the 
vending machines, he found that 
they had been installed in out-of- 
the-way places (like a grain store, 
a veterinarian’s kennel, and outside 
a defunct filling station), sometimes 
with the understanding that they'd 
be left “only a week until a more 
suitable place could be found.” 

The purchaser tried to contact 
the seller, but he had disappeared. 
And when the victim tried to return 
the machines to their manufacturer, 
he had another disappointment— 
they were secondhand, and _ their 
maker would take no responsibility. 
Worst of all, the purchase was le- 
gal. If the buyer had taken his com- 
plaint to court (provided he could 
find the seller), he would have had 
a tough—and expensive—battle to 
get satisfaction. It would have been 





one man’s word against another's. 
Most companies with good repu- 
tations have acquired them through 
honest practices, of course. They 
contribute to or at least back up 
Better Business Bureau activity. On 
a national scale, more than 80,000 
businesses with some 50 million em- 
ployees are active BBB members. 
They contribute approximately $5 
million a year to the bureaus. 


. « « some changes made 


There are, however, some com- 
panies that do not always adhere to 
honest practices nor maintain high 
business standards. These are the 
targets of BBB action. Among these, 
nine out of ten comply willingly 
with suggested revisions of their 
methods or their advertising. 

Recently, Better Business Bureaus 
have persuaded manufacturers of 
the following items to make these 
revisions: 

Air conditioners—to amend inac- 
curate claims for cooling capacity, to 
clarify “guarantees,” to stop describ- 
ing units as “requiring no special 
wiring,” when this is not the case. 
Last year, for the first time, almost 
all air-conditioner manufacturers 
published capacity ratings in stand- 
ard terms (British Thermal Units). 
Through the Air Conditioning and 
Refrigeration Institute they are con- 
tinuing the program this year. 

Cameras—to stop using inaccu- 
rate sales statistics. 

Coffee—to abandon misleading 
premium offers. 
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Filter blowers—to stop describ- 
ing units as “air conditioners.” 

Insecticide—to eliminate unwar- 
ranted claims for safety of the prod- 
uct. 

Insurance 
price and coverage claims in radio 
commercials. 

Electric washers—to show that 


to qualify inaccurate 


certain advertised features are ac- 
tually optional equipment at addi- 
tional cost; to stop describing por- 
celain finish as “lifetime”; to stop 
claiming “completely automatic” 
operations for units that, in fact, 
lack automatic water-temperature 
mixing devices. 

Rugs—to disclose the percentage 
of rayon in products previously de- 
scribed as “tweeds.” 

The first Better Business Bureau 
was founded in 1913 by a group of 
Minneapolis businessmen who de- 
cided to keep tab on local practices. 
Within a few years, the concept 
spread, and the many organizations 
that had grown up were fused into 
an Association of Better Business 
Bureaus. Today, as we have noted, 
there are bureaus in 109 cities, most 
of them with populations 
50,000. In smaller communities, 
many Chambers of Commerce per- 
form a fact-finding service and ere 
often affiliated with the National 
Better Business Bureau. 


over 


How not to get caught 
Wherever you live, how can you 

tell that you're not being baited for 

offer tempts 


a swindle when an 


you? First, deal only with reputable 
organizations and their representa- 
tives. If you’re in doubt about the 
company’s reliability, check its 
records with your bureau. 
(You may be told, “We have a 
record of 27 complaints, all but 
two settled satisfactorily to the cus- 
“We've recorded 148 
eight 


local 


tomer,” or, 

complaints; 
have been settled.” ) 

Next, no matter whom you deal 

explicitly the Better 

“Before 

The best 


time to avoid being cheated is be- 


however, only 


with, follow 
Business 


you invest—investigate.” 


Bureau slogan: 


fore you've signed a binding contract 
or paid money. Later may be too 
late—especially if the swindler hits 
and runs. An honest-looking young 

great job 
subscriptions 
apartment 

skipped 


man recently did. a 
of selling magazine 
around New York 
houses. But he quickly 
town, keeping all payments instead 
of turning them over to publishers. 

Third, thoroughly 
any agreement, statement, or con- 


always read 


tract you sign to see if there is a 
loophole in small print that allows 
the other fellow to back out, or a 
snag that involves you more deeply 
than you had intended. When you 
agreement, make 


sign any sales 


sure you have a copy; it becomes 


your legal evidence of what you and 
the seller have promised. 
Last, use common sense in all 


business transactions. It’s the job of 
salespeople—even the most ethical 
—to sell you; it’s your job to watch 





out for your own interests. It may 
help to read the bulletins and publi- 
cations circulated by your local Bet- 
ter Business Bureau. You can get 
them through your personnel de- 


partment (if your company is a 
BBB member) or from your local 
library.* 


Sounding the alert 


Last spring, Better Business Bu- 
reau publications forewarned the 
public to be alert for rackets like: 

“Fertilizer” peddlers whose prod- 
uct, instead of promoting plant 
growth as, for example, humus does, 
turned out to be only sawdust mixed 
with coal dust and water. 


*A new 27! 2-minute color film, The Better Bus 
ness Bureau Story, is now available through 


most of the bureaus. It is lent free for group 
showings 








Roof sprayers who spray alumi- 
num “paint” on roofs, collect their 
fees on the spot, then vanish. Their 
spray may be colored fuel oil that 
washes off in the first rain. 

Fly-by-night driveway repairmen 
who fill cracks with crankcase oil in- 
stead of true road sealers. 

And, bureaus continuously warn, 
beware of all enticing ads, whether 
in newspapers, in your mailbox, on 
the radio, or on TV, that sound like 
this: “Stupendous bargain! Chance 
of a lifetime! Make extra money by 
breeding fur-bearing animals in 
your home. Write to find out how 
investing just $1,000 will provide 
you with a lifelong income.” For 
the wolf today doesn’t always wear 
sheep's clothing—sometimes it’s nu- 


tria. 





On 
ur 





Digests | 
of the Month 


The Positive Personality 


“gen E PERSONALITY is synonymous 
with effective leadership. A posi- 
tive personality gets things done; he 
inspires action. 

Positive personalities are to be 
found in any area of work. They move 
with a determination and a precision 
that indicate clearly that they have a 
pattern of action governing their work. 
Their movements are related to vari- 
ous steps which, when each is done 
well, result in the success of the whole. 
Let us take a look at some of these: 

1. The positive personality makes 
clear-cut’ decisions about where he 
wants to go. He has goals—long- 
and short-range—either in writing or 
so Clearly in mind that he can put them 
in writing. 

A positive person always has a goal 
in mind, even though that goal may 
change frequently. Day-to-day deci- 
sions are made in relation to this goal. 

2. The positive personality deter- 
mines a course of action or alternative 
courses to attain his goal. This plan 
may change continually. When a pilot 
sets out from New York to London, 
he has a flight plan. Storms may force 
him to alter his course; but at least 


he started with a definite course, which 
he has altered. This is quite different 
from working out your plan as you 
proceed. 

3. The 
mates the resources required to attain 
a given objective. He approximates or 
budgets in advance the quantity and 


positive personality  esti- 


quality he requires. He is conscious of 
the type of organization structure that 
will be needed, the kind of people who 
will perform within that structure, the 
physical facilities and raw materials 
that are necessary, and the finances he 
will need. This is not just for large or- 
ganizations—it starts with a_ single 
person. 

The person who is entirely self- 
centered and excludes all others from 
his existence is anything but a positive 
personality. The positive person can- 
not live a life unrelated to others. In 
everything he does, he must consider 
other people and his relation to them. 

4. The positive personality estab- 
lishes specific controls—indicators of 
the way things are going—so that he 
always knows the relation of progress 
to plan. He budgets his resources. He 
establishes standards for each task 
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and periodically measures perform- 


ance against these standards. He 
places authority at points where ac- 
tion can be taken quickly when action 
is required. 

A positive personality runs a “tight, 
taut ship” with everything having a 
purpose and with each purpose hav- 
ing justification. 

5. The positive personality moti- 
vates human action. He can inspire 
and lead people more effectively than 
others can, and he can get them to do 
more than they think they can do. He 
provides service motives to his people, 
as well as great human satisfactions. 

The positive personality does not 
bring these things about by sheer 
strength of personality, or by “pep 
injections.” He does it in a conscious, 





orderly, professional way. This is not 
primarily a matter of sparkle, oratory, 
drive, or great personal attractiveness. 
It has been done effectively by quiet, 
nonvocal, self-denying people. 

The positive personality is simply a 
person who knows where he is going, 
how to get there, and how to get other 
people to help him. Seldom does one 
find such a person looking for personal 
favors or personal recognition. He is 
one who rallies others in a common 
cause in which all individuals benefit. 
He is usually a person of deep con- 
victions who has confidence in his 
cause. 

* Lawrence A. Appley 

(President, American Management Association) 
MANAGEMENT NEWS 

June, 1958, p. 1:2 


Nuclear Energy On the Job 


RADIOISOTOPES ARE HELPING INDUSTRY Carry out manufacturing 
and research processes more easily, cheaply, and quickly; and in 


some cases they 


impossible, reports the National 


are performing operations previously 
Industrial Conference Board. A 


thought 


two-year study of nearly 400 U.S., British, and Canadian com- 
panies shows that industrial users of radioisotopes have grown 
from 18 U.S. firms in 1946 to more than 1,500 licensed users 
by mid-1957. In Canada, roughly 400 industrial companies today 
use radioisotopes in programs closely paralleling those in the 


United States. 


Seventy-five per cent of these radioisotopes are used for gaug- 
ing, radiography (X-ray), tracing, and process control. 


Gauging is the 


2 


most common industrial application. Nearly 
3,500 gauges using radioactive material have been licensed by 


the Atomic Energy Commission. Of these, approximately 2,000 





are in use in the cigarette industry, with the balance distributed 
throughout U.S. industry. 

At present, radioisotope gauges are used to measure thickness, 
density, and liquid levels. Their chief benefits are reduced waste, 
lower labor costs, greater product-quality control, increased prod- 
uct uniformity, and the solution of previously insoluble or costly 
production problems. 
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How to Look Indispensable 


O YOU LIKE to take life easy on 
D the job, with elbow draped on 
the water cooler, or heels planted on 
the desk? You know, of course, that 
that kind of obvious goofing off won't 
get you anywhere. But there are more 
subtle ways of getting ahead without 
giving up the simple pleasures of life. 
Here are a few hints: 

Economy. Make it clear that you 
have the best interests of your com- 
pany at heart. On your desk, plainly 
visible, have a neat pile of penc‘] stubs 
whose length does not exceed 112 in- 
ches. (Keep your full-length, working 
pencils out of sight.) From time to 
time, wander into other offices, turn- 
ing off lights and clucking your tongue 
in disapproval. Beside your typewriter 
keep a sheet of carbon paper that has 
been beaten to shreds. At the proper. 
conspicuous moment, throw it away 
with an audible sigh of regret. 

Corridor conduct. En route to the 
washroom or the water cooler, or 
when arriving late or leaving early, 
move at a fast dog-trot (preferably 
carrying a sheaf of official-looking pa- 
pers )—which tells your superiors that 
you are frightfully busy and engaged 
in matters of the utmost urgency. 
Smile wanly and run your hands 
through your hair, creating the im- 
pression that you have been asked to 
do far more than any one human be- 
ing can possibly do, but that you will 
somehow get it done. 

The typewriter. Nothing makes you 
look so productive and indispensab!e 
as a swiftly clacking typewriter. You 
can (and should) use your typewriter 
for personal correspondence, a novel. 

1958, by New York Herald Tribune. 1) 


short stories, light 
anything. Simply be sure to do your 
writing on interoffice memo paper, 
stockroom requisition forms, invoices, 


nature essays— 


or employee-appraisal forms. 

Reading. Personal reading on com- 
pany time is, of course, dangerous. 
But remember that Playboy is approx- 
imately the same size as, for example, 
Business Week or Factory Manage- 
ment and Maintenance. Just by 
switching covers you can assure your- 
self many hours of enjoyable, yet 
to the eye of your superior—profitable 
reading. 

The telephone. At modest cost, you 
can purchase a rubber gadget that en- 
ables you to cradle the receiver on 
your shoulder. By fastening down the 
phone buttons with a piece of tape. you 
can keep your shoulder to the phone 
all day while you write letters, or 
read (see above). Bosses who catch 
sight of you will be deeply impressed. 
assuming that you are making every 
minute count, keeping up with your 
work while awaiting an important con- 
nection. 

Ins and outs. An empty 
an overflowing “out” box stamp you in- 
stantly as someone who keeps things 
moving. Simply transfer the contents 
of your in box to your out box after 


“in” box and 


every visit from the mail clerk. 
Keep a full wastebasket, even if you 
have to put a “Do Not Empty” sign on 
it at night. This tells one and all that 
you are not loading company files with 
useless material. (On the other hand. 
a complicated personal filing system 
can be invaluable. The company does- 
nt dare fire vou because it would 








take too long to teach anyone else 
your system. ) 


Conference technique. Idle talk costs 
jobs. However, there’s no reason you 
cant hold friendly personal conversa- 
tions on company time, providing they 
are made to look like business confer- 
ences. Both or all participants should 
be armed with clip boards and pen- 
cils. Handy phrases like “volume basis” 
and “break-even point” should be 
injected from time to time. Laugh- 





ter is permitted, but it should have a 
rising inflection and carry the impli- 
cation that it is in response to a really 
brilliant suggestion for handling disci- 
plinary problems. To outsiders, it will 
be obvious that you are noodling 
around with The New Project, about 
which nothing more can be said at the 
present time. 
And nothing more will be. 
* David Snell and Charles Champlin 


THE NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 
March 21, 1958 


Getting the Word Across 


MPLOYEES AT ALL LEVELS need to 
be told what management wants 
them to do and, at least in general, 
how management wants them to do 
it. But too many managers confine 
their communications to order giving. 
Orders have little meaning by them- 
selves—they must be viewed against a 
background of why they should be 
carried out. If an employee is told to 
get some work out in a hurry, he may 
or may not accept the order, depend- 
ing on why he thinks the manager 
wants him to do it. 





For the acceptance of orders de- 
pends to a large degree upon the em- 
ployee’s view of management's goals 
and attitudes. 

If these goals and attitudes are ba- 
sically acceptable to the employees, 
and if they are properly communi- 
cated, they will form an appropriate 
background for specific orders. If the 
orders make sense to the employee. 
chances are they will be carried out 
to the best of his ability. 
Dartnell Publications, In 


1988. hy 








Most employees would like to iden- 
tify with management, and gladly do 
so if they are given enough encourage- 
ment. But when management 
nothing to encourage them, “the com- 
pany” comes to mean something very 


does 


big, very powerful, and very imper- 
sonal. 

The key to building greater em- 
ployee identification with the com- 


pany lies in showing each worker that 
management is sincerely interested in 
him as an individual (not as a faceless 
member of a group), and that the com- 
pany needs and appreciates his ef- 
forts. 

One of the most important means of 
communicating these attitudes is the 
proper use of words. Here are some 
ways to make your words more effec- 
tive: 

1. Express ideas from the employ- 
ee’s viewpoint. Perhaps the most com- 
mon mistake in communicating with 
employees is failing to speak their 
language. Too often. the ideas are ex- 








pressed only from management's view- 
point. An employee has little interest 
in reading about the company’s future 
plans unless they are made meaningful 
for him—for example, if they are tied 
to the company’s ability to provide 
good jobs both today and tomorrow. 
Management goals and attitudes must 
be translated so that their full meaning 
for the employee is obvious. 

2. Use clear, simple language. The 
more clearly a thought can be ex- 
pressed, the more likely it is to be un- 
derstood—and Avoid the 
use of highly specialized lingo. And 
don't try to use slang that doesn't 
come naturally—it can be a booby trap 
full of unexpected meanings. Stick to 
plain English. 


accepted. 


3. Use the most appropriate me- 
dium. Whether the communication is 


spoken or written, let it be done in the 
medium most likely to be listened to 
and believed by the employees. There 
is nothing to be gained, for example. 
by putting an important message on a 
bulletin board nobody reads. 

4. Make the presentation as inter- 
esting as possible. First, keep it short. 
Second, provide a change of pace if it 
helps to get the meaning across: In 
writing, use headlines, drawings, pic- 
listings; in prepared 


tures, _ brief 
speeches, use visual aids, tape record- 


ers, skits. 

Regardless of the means—w hether it 
be a memo, a speech, a meeting. or a 
bulletin board, remembering the em- 
ployee’s point of view can help to 
make communications more effective. 


© R.N. McMurry and Ruth G. Schaeffer 
AMERICAN BUSINESS 
May, 1958, p. 20:5 











“The rocket expert from Franklin Junior High is here, General.’ 


Reprinted from THIS WEEK Magazine. 
© 1958, by the United Newspapers Magazine Corporation 








— PROBLEM of moonlighting,” 

points out a National Industrial 
Conference Board survey, “has noth- 
ing to do with making love or liquor.” 
All it means is double employment: 
One worker holds down two jobs. 

A recent poll showed that 8 per 
cent of American workers on a 40-hour 
workweek have two jobs, and that 14 
per cent of those working less than 40 
hours are on two payrolls. 

By and large, moonlighters are peo- 
ple who are trying to beat inflation 
and the high cost of living. 

Moonlighters seem to think that 
their multiple employment doesn't af- 
fect their work. Here’s what one moon- 
lighter says: “Providing I don’t come 
to work with bags under my eyes ev- 
ery morning, I can’t see what business 
it is of management what I do with 
my spare time.” 

Another moonlighter puts it this 
way: “I could understand my boss’s 
feeling bad about it if I offered my 
services to his rival after hours, but if 
I want to make a few extra dollars 
working for an outfit whose business is 
different, what’s the real objection?” 

The chief objection offered by man- 
agement appears to be based on the 
premise that an employee who in- 
dulges in moonlighting can become a 
costly liability if his mind is cluttered 
up with off-the-job problems. 

The confirmed moontighter, 
some managers, is often a problem. 
Whatever he does for the company is 
done grudgingly, with one eye on 
how it will affect his second job. He 
is more accident prone, less produc- 
tive, and more frequently absent than 
the employee who spends his leisure 


say 


Moonlighting 


. 





Pro and Con 


hours watching television or bowling. 

Unions generally agree with man- 
agement—although for different rea- 
sons. As they see it, moonlighting tends 


to create unemployment by having 
only one man working where two 
could be employed. And when the 


moonlighter gets into trouble with the 
boss because of his extracurricular ac- 
tivities, he becomes a king-sized head- 
ache for the shop steward. 

One complication in formulating 
rules on this subject is that it’s diffi- 
cult to decide who is and who is not 
a moonlighter. 

Is an employee who is also a mem- 
ber municipal organization a 
moonlighter? The question 
might be asked of a man who grows 
carrots in his garden and sells them to 
his neighbors. 

And what about the employee who 
accepts an honorarium for ministerial 
work done in his spare time? Or the 
executive who receives payment and 
expenses to speak in favor of private 
enterprise at local or national ban- 
quets? These questions have never 
been answered satisfactorily. 

Even when moonlighting is clearly 
defined, however, there are still two 
schools of thought. Those who favor 
moonlighting argue that: 

e The right to work is as funda- 
mental as freedom of speech. If an em- 
ployee is limited to holding one job, 
then why should top executives be al- 
lowed the luxury of holding a num- 
ber of directorships? 

@ Why should people in low-in- 
come groups be denied the chance to 
make more money for themselves and 
their families? 


of a 


same 
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® Moonlighting helps the economy 
of the country by making cash avail- 
able which, in turn, stimulates busi- 
ness. 

e A person’s right to spend his off- 
the-job hours in any way he sees fit is 
one privilege of a democracy. 

Opponents take a different view. 
They say: 

e Moonlighting tends to create un- 
employment. 

e It lessens the employee's effi- 
ciency; he becomes more accident 
prone because his mind is not always 
on the job he’s doing. 

e An employee's first loyalty is to 
the company, which has spent money 
on his hiring, training, and subsequent 
development. 

Reynolds 
few organizations with what amounts 
to a “company policy” on moonlight- 


Metals is one of the 


ing. Its booklet for new employees says 
in part: “We honestly believe our em- 
ployees have a duty to give of their 
best in our interests. Our wage and 
salary rates are such that there should 
be no need for any employee to accept 
outside employment in his or her spare 
time. Such activities, if indulged in, 
reduce personal efficiency.” 

On the other hand, the S. E. Mas- 
sengill Company, a pharmaceutical 
firm, is one of the great majority that 
treat moonlighting as a personal mat- 
ter. If the employee does his work 
satisfactorily, he’s left alone. But if the 
second job is for a competitor, or if it 
reflects to the discredit of the com- 
pany, management does take drastic 
action. 

* John Meade 


CANADIAN BUSINESS 
May, 1958, p. 96:4 


Outworn Myths about Business Writing 


OO MUCH is being written, these 

days, that ought to be communi- 
cated in another way, or shouldn't be 
communicated at all. 

To put written communication in its 
proper perspective—to make it work 
for instead of against the organization 
—management needs some new ideas 
to take the place of these old myths: 

It’s best to put it in writing. 

Nothing beats the personal touch. 

Applied too literally, these ideas 
consume a lot of time and money that 
could be used far more profitably. 
What's worse, they may actually re- 
duce the effectiveness of communica- 
tions. 


Managers tend to put too much 
faith in the power of the written word. 
Some write as if the very act of writ- 
ing will cure a wrong policy, an over- 
complex procedure, or a bad decision. 

It is true, of course, that writing 
stimulates thinking, and that _half- 
formed ideas may reach fruition on pa- 
per. Furthermore, wriiing out an idea 
should help to show up its weaknesses 
and inconsistencies. The fault is not in 
writing down anything that comes to 
mind, but in offering it, unchanged 
and unpolished, as a business com- 
munication. 

Remedy: Write all you want—but 
be sure you communicate only the re- 
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of sound, thoughtful work. 

Too many managers are also bound 
by rigid composition formulas. A letter 
or memo does not always need a be- 
ginning, a middle, and an end. All it 
needs is a message. Why take three 


sults 


paragraphs to say “Go ahead” when 
“Go ahead” says it all? 

The notion that any message in writ- 
ing is superior to a telephone call or a 
visit next door also dies hard. In prac- 
tice, writing can be the most expensive 
of all media. It consumes time in 
composition and in waiting for an an- 
swer. Writing is also a one-sided me- 
dium, with response uncertain and 
sometimes disagreeably final. 

Remedy: Give proper weight to the 
advantages of telephone and face-to- 
face communication when time and 
flexibility are important. The give-and- 
take of a conversation or conference 
can lead to better understanding and 
sounder decisions than the one-sided 
letter or memorandum. 

Some companies are suffering from 
too much information in the wrong 
places. Costly technical literature is 
finding its way into the hands of un- 
skilled workers. Top-echelon officers 
are buried under memos from over- 
communicative subordinates. 

Nobody quarrels with the concept 
of a sound information or communica- 
tion program, but let’s keep it in hand. 
Written communication should be 
used only when it’s purposeful and 
relevant. 





Remedy: Design written and print- 
communications to fill specific 
limit distribution to care- 
Provide 
incoming 
un- 


ed 
needs, and 
fully selected 
machinery for 
communications—summiarizing, 
derlining, or discarding, where neces- 


audiences. 
screening 


sary—to save time. 


Another myth that dies hard is the 
necessity for “the personal touch.” Per- 
sonally tailored communications can 
be flattering. But they have their dis- 
advantages. They can be wordier and 
harder to read than canned messages; 
they take longer to prepare; and they 
usually cost more. 


Regardless of tradition, look for the 
most serviceable (not necessarily the 
most personal) carrier for every type 
of written message. Plan letters, 
memos, and report forms that require 
a minimum of writing. Give proper 
weight to cost, speed, convenience, 
and flow of information. Personaliza- 
tion of printed or facsimile material 
can often be achieved simply by at- 
taching a card or a brief note. 


Managers often spend from 25 to 
50 per cent of their time writing, and 
many of them are bound by old and 
outmoded writing traditions. A new 
look at the writing problem can pay 
off in increased administrative effi- 
ciency, as well as in dollars and cents. 
¢ J. Harold Janis 

NATION’S BUSINESS 

April, 1958, p. 38:4 





I CANNOT GIVE You the formula for success, but I can give you 
Try to please everybody. 
HERBERT BAYARD SwopP! 


the formula for failure—which 


iS: 





Materials-Handling Check List 
IMPROVING MATERIALS HANDLING is One of the best ways there is to 
increase production, and to save time and money. To help you 
check on the handling methods and equipment in your department, 
Mill & Factory has compiled this list of questions: 

1. Is your materials-handling equipment more than 10 years old? 
Your costs may be higher than you think if your equipment is 
too old. 

Do your conveyors, hoists, trucks, and other units combine to 


give you smooth, uninterrupted material flow? 
Are you using the best materials-handling equipment to solve 


your problems? 

Are you training your men in the proper application and use of 
your materials-handling equipment? 

Have you standardized your miaterials-handling equipment 
wherever possible? Check your spare-parts inventory. 

Do you have a good preventive-maintenance program for your 
handling equipment? 

Do your electric trucks have to go too far for a battery charge’ 
Is one person responsible for getting this done? 

Have you prepared a flow chart of operations, from incoming 
raw materials to outgoing finished product? 

Have you eliminated manual handling of loads over 20 pounds 
that must be moved more than 5 feet? 

Have you eliminated rehandling points along your production 


lines? 

Are you using the right wheels and casters for your floors? 
Are your floors and ramps clean and in good condition? 
Do you use unit loads where possible? Do you move as much 
as you can on each move? 

Are you removing materials-handling obstructions such as nar- 
row doorways, low ceilings, narrow aisles, steep ramps, small 
elevators? 

Can you make better use of the available production and stor- 


age areas? 
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issue. The contents are indexed monthly in the Business Periodicals Index published 
by The H. W. Wilson Company. SUPERVISORY MANAGEMENT is microfilmed by Uni- 
versity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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did you know .. . 


You can now get 


SPECIAL BINDERS 


for your copies of Supervisory Management 


® each binder holds a full years 


issues 


@ sturdy russet-color 
leatherette 


embossed and imprinted in 


gold 


@ special grip-tooth arrange- 
ment holds copies firmly in 


place 


@® binders open flat, insuring 
full readability 





price: $2.50 each 


Similar binders are available for PERSONNEL Magazine, THE MANAGE- 
MENT REVIEW, MANAGEMENT NEWS, and conference publications in all 


divisions at $2.50 each. 


Order from DEPARTMENT SJ, AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION, 1515 Broadway, Times Square, 
New York 36, N. Y. 
AMA will pay normal postage and handling charges on all orders accompanied by check or money order Orders 


under $5.00 should be accompanied by remittance. Orders of $5.00 or more, unless accompanied by remittance 
will be billed for postage and handling charges. Add 3% sales tax for orders to be delivered in New York City 








